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Vou. CCXITI. 


THE WAYS DIVIDE. 


TO 


“Men of England who inherit 
Lands that cost your Sires their blood.” 


WHERE the Indian Ocean 
washes the palm-groved shore 
of Southern India there stands 
asmall fort. Its walls battered 
for centuries by the great waves, 
it remains as a monument to 
its builders, men who laid the 
foundations of an Empire. 

A few hundred yards from 
the fort there now stands a 
bungalow erroneously called a 
hotel, and from here I took 
leave of my old Commander 
and friend, Major B. My mind 
at the moment was filled with 
thoughts of sleepless nights 
fanned by a hot breeze carry- 
ing the germs of numerous 
fevers, of stinging mosquitoes, 
and of all the discomforts and 
few of the pleasures of life. 
But Major B. said my travels 
inland promised much interest, 
and he knows the great penin- 
sula from Cape Corin to its 
stony girdle. 

VOL. CCXIII.—NO. MOCLXX XVIII. 


A railway journey of seven 
hours is not one of the attrac- 
tions of the East. My fellow- 
traveller was an Indian official. 
At every stop of the train a 
peon, attired in wrappings of 
many colours, adorned by a 
highly-polished brass plate in- 
dicating the high post of office 
messenger, appeared at the 
door of the carriage, and after 
salaaming with a grace equal 
to the courtiers of Charles II., 
requested the Indian gentleman 
to honour so lowly a person by 
uttering his demands. The 
Indian gentleman gave no sign, 
but it did not require abnormal 
powers of observation to detect 
the puppyism which filled that 
person as the journey con- 
tinued. Sometimes the peon 
would be garbed in less colour 
and with a brass plate not so 
highly polished, but one ap- 
peared at every station. No 
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doubt some of the great army 
of babus considered their pros- 
pects were brightened by send- 
ing, in the person of their office 
messenger, homage and respects 
to the one whom I thought 
must be the lord of all babus. 
The babus obviously could not 
attend themselves. That would 
have shown they had no press- 
ing business of State with which 
to grapple. My inquisitiveness 
aroused regarding the identity 
of my fellow-traveller, I scanned 
the lettering on his luggage. 
To my surprise and silent 
amusement, I discovered that 
the traveller was an ordinary 
mortal—a Government auditor 
of local accounts. 

At a small station where the 
railway changes its direction I 
left the train, and with a sigh 
of relief made my way to a 
car, around which was gathered 
a group of puzzled natives, 
wondering perhaps what demon 
caused it to travel without 
bullocks. A few miles run and 
I arrived at my first halting- 
place, a small village boasting 
a dirty bazaar. The village 
lies nestled in the shadow of 
the Western Ghats, which rise 
abruptly and majestically to a 
height of several thousand feet. 
The verandah of the dak bunga- 
low conferred no privacy. Be- 
fore me there appeared a native, 
his superiority being indicated 
by an ill-fitting Norfolk jacket. 
In broken English he intro- 
duced himself, in a manner 
unbecoming to native custom, 
and dissimilar to the custom 
of the people he endeavoured 
to copy. A elerk in Govern- 





ment employ, the object of his 
visit was to advertise to me 
his service to the Government 
during the Moplah rebellion. 
Afterwards he turned to the 
elucidation of matters political. 
At every few words he paused 
to accomplish that physi- 
cal abomination which goes 
with the chewing of betel- 
nut, dogmatic statements being 
punctuated by greater efforts. 
The pay of the Indian poli- 
tician was a matter para- 
mount. ‘‘ When the Indian 
gentleman seeks his office for 
the honour alone and not for 
covetous remuneration, which 
only serves to swell his vanity 
and makes him forgetful of his 
manners, then I will speak 
highly of his person,” said the 
owner of the ill-fitting coat. 
My duties took me to the 
famous fort situated on the 
rising ground beyond the 
bazaar. This fort, which to-day 
stands in a state of good pre- 
servation, was built in the year 
1766 by the notorious usurper, 
Haider Ali. Mingled with the 
vices of this brute were the 
qualities of a bold adventurer, 
and the fort testifies to his 
military skill. The walls, built 
of hard stone, and measuring 
twelve feet in thickness and 
surrounded by a moat, enclose 
an area of eight hundred and 
forty thousand square yards. 
The bastions are well sited. 
To gain admittance, a traversed 
passage, flanked by fortifica- 
tions, leads to two massive doors 
of two feet in thickness, and 
again guarded by strong stone 
emplacements. Haider Ali, it 
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is said, built the fort within 


ten days. Of pestilential cor- 
ruption there was none. Every 
labourer hurried to his task 
under the lash. It is recorded 
and substantiated that the in- 
habitants of the country pre- 
ferred Haider Ali to all other 
masters. 

Inside the fort there now 
stands a Government office, 
and an additional prison has 
been erected. The prison is 
filled with Moplahs, who in the 
early days of last autumn at- 
tempted to commit all the 
atrocities practised by their 
ancestors. Descendant of Hai- 
der Ali’s converts and the 
adventurers of ancient Arabia, 
the Moplah of to-day is fero- 
cious and fanatical to a de- 
gree surpassing the traditions 
of the two races which form 
his stock. 

These wild people had been 
told that the British, whom 
they feared and therefore re- 
spected, had left the country. 
The banner of the Star and 
Crescent was unfurled, and 
hordes of brave but undis- 
ciplined and misguided fanatics 
went forth to kill, plunder, 
Tavage, and convert at the 
point of their weapons. To 
relate all the horrors of the 
tebellion would be a loathsome 
task. 

Thousands of Moplahs fill 
the prisons throughout the 
country. Justice would be 
better served if the low-minded, 
half-maniac agitators and not 
their victims were so placed; 
and with the agitator, charged 
With a greater crime, those 
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holders of high office of 
State who have deprived their 
officers of the power of pre- 
serving the tranquillity of the 
many races and creeds. Armed 
native policemen, men of a 
race against which the Mop- 
lahs fought, stood outside the 
prison. They treated their 
prisoners not too kindly. The 
attitude of the guards was un- 
doubtedly governed more by 
the bribes received from the 
relatives of the prisoners than 
by race hatred. Had the Brit- 
ish left the country, how dif- 
ferent would have been the 
scene within the fort! 

While the evening light 
changed into many colours, 
cloaking the mountains with 
a purple hue, I made a tour 
of the scattered village. Naked 
children, and men and women 
whose amount of clothing would 
not be covered by the word 
decent, squatted around their 
dwellings. There were Nairs, 
Tiyas, and occasionally a Mop- 
lah and a Brahmin. My as- 
sistant who accompanied me, 
and who was a Nair of distine- 
tion and education, explained 
to me the characteristics of the 
people, or, to use his words, 
** the high culture of the Nair.” 

Peculiar designed and painted 
figures which were to be seen 
outside some of the dwellings 
attracted my attention, and 
led the conversation to matters 
of religion. I was glad of 
this. My assistant explained 
that each dwelling had its 
own deity, which was con- 
sulted at least twice every day. 
**In the trees live the demons, 
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the spirits of the departed,” 
continued my assistant. After 
a long description of these 
ethereal powers, the most im- 
portant deity was introduced. 
“In every Nair home there 
abides the sacred snake, who 
gives a warning of any com- 
ing disaster. When danger 
threatens any member of the 
house, the sacred one will leave 
its bed and will not return until 
the danger has passed away.” 
This was said in a voice lowered 
in reverence. In thirty minutes 
of uninterrupted conversation 
I learned many of the extraor- 
dinary powers of this important 
deity and its lesser companions. 
“Some day, if you should so 
wish, I will take you to the 
temple of the snakes, where sit 
the priests of the deity, and 
then you will doubt not what 
I have told you. Three years 
ago a man lay dead, the result 
of the fury of the Lesser Com- 
panions. The priests of the 
temple ordered the dead body 
to be taken inside the temple, 
and after consulting the gods, 
the priests spoke to the dead 
body and life returned to it, 
and the man who had been 
dead walked out of the temple 
and resumed his daily occupa- 
tions.” 

The following evening I ar- 
rived at a small railway station, 
and found that I had to wait 
until dawn for a train to take 
me to my next halting-place. 
In order to disassociate myself 
from crowds of natives, who 
appeared to be indulging in a 
spitting competition, I walked 
up and down the platform. 
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My thoughts were suddenly 
interrupted by a native, who 
addressed me in very broken 
English. The man excused 
himself for disturbing me by 
stating that he had seen me 
some time in 1919. I learnt 
that he was a discharged soldier 
clerk. 

“Sir,” he commenced, “so 
seldom do we see an Englishman 
that I must now, with your 
kind permission, unburden my 
many woes to you. Before I 
went overseas the Government 
made grand promises to me. 
After four years of faithful 
service I was discharged. The 
promise of employment was 
forgotten, and yet those who 
remained unmindful of their 
duties to the British Govern- 
ment not only have Govern- 
ment employment, but also 
have increased salaries, and 
they scoff at those who did 
their duty. After many months 
of starvation I obtained en- 
ployment in this village, but 
I am extremely unhappy. I 
want to work again under a 
British officer, and I am willing 
to go to any foreign country. 
I have applied to be enlisted 
in the regular Army, but every 
regiment to which I have ap- 
plied is expecting disband- 
ment.” 

Asked why he was so uD- 
happy, the man replied that 
his salary was insufficient, and 
he was always being jeered at 
for having served the Govert- 
ment, and he could obtain n0 
redress. In a tone more of 
anger than sorrow, he related 
his fears of the power of the 
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British Government passing 
into the hands of unprin- 
cipled Indians, and once again 
I listened, and this time atten- 
tively, to the disqualifications 
of the Indian politician. ‘‘ We 
are all under the will of the 
landlords, and disobedience to 
their wishes, whatever those 
wishes may be, means unem- 
ployment and starvation. The 
Indian politician deals only 
with the landlord, for it is 
easier to pay one man than 
many, and how shall we ever 
be able to obtain true justice ? 
Iam only one, but many would 
make to you the same report. 
When an Indian politician 
passes through this place, it 
is a great trouble to obtain 
admittance to his presence, 
and then he rebukes the police 
for having allowed such an 
one to approach him.” (In 
recording this, I have inter- 
preted the man’s broken Eng- 
lish without in the slightest 
degree altering the substance.) 
After a further discourse the 
man salaamed and went his 
way, and I thought that here 
were the embers of a fire that 
some day will burn. The man 
had a grievance, but against 
whom ? 

The gravest of errors are now 
permitted as political exigencies. 

The next day a crowd of 
astonished natives surrounded 
me as I climbed into the re- 
mains of a Ford which an enter- 
prising individual had ingeni- 
ously transformed into a bus 
for conveying people to the 
distant villages. The profit 
derived from such an enter- 
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prise must necessarily be small, 
for the average native still 
prefers the pleasure of tramp- 
ing barefooted along unfre- 
quented paths. Time to him 
has no value, and, besides, 
there would be money to pay 
for being jolted along a broken 
and dusty road. The driver 
of the bus, a most important 
person, assisted by three 
menials lest his social stand- 
ing—to which he had been 
elevated by his capacity to 
understand a motor-engine— 
should not be recognised, was 
in no hurry to start. After a 
wait of twenty minutes, the 
arrival of two Indians accom- 
panied by four girls, who were 
well attired and richly jewelled, 
explained the delay. This party 
was well received by the two 
natives already in the bus. 

“Do you consider it safe to 
take your daughters on this 
journey ?”’ asked one of the 
two occupants. 

“It is indeed safe, for I am 
aware that the British Officer 
will travel the whole length of 
the journey, and our safety is 
therefore assured. I have long 
waited for such protection, and 
only a few minutes ago was I 
acquainted with this good fors 
tune,’’ replied the elder man. 

As I sat on the front of the 
bus, armed only with a cane, 
and overheard these remarks, 
I felt proud of being British, 
and still more proud of my 
countrymen’s noble tradition. 
Truly a golden chain into which, 
alas! has been forged a tar- 
nished link—a link which has 
lessened the lustre of the whole. 
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War had recently passed 
that way, leaving behind haunt- 
ing and gruesome memories. 
Fathers departing for their 
usual daily labours had saluted 
their wives and daughters, and 
returned, not to their homes 
but to the collecting place for 
the dead, and there waited to 
view the tortured and polluted 
remains. Days were long with 
terror until the abused “ un- 
necessary soldiery ’’ came, and 
then people prayed and thanked 
their gods for deliverance. 

The engine of the bus worked 
well, and in the first hour of 
the journey we covered much 
ground, our only obstacles be- 
ing buffaloes. Fields of bright 
green rice flanked the road on 
either side, and the sheltering 
palms moved gently in the hot 
breeze. 

The driver must have felt 
that his social position was 
threatened when of a sudden 
there was a bang followed by 
a column of steam shooting 
upwards from the engine. We 
pulled up on the outskirts of 
a small village, while the puz- 
zled driver, in a tone befitting 
his social status, ordered one 
of his menials to go in search 
of water. Around the bus 
there gathered a few Moplahs, 
who, after having overcome 
their surprise at seeing an 
Englishman, salaamed to me, 
and then glared with fierce 
eyes on the bejewelled girls 
and their parent. 

As we proceeded, indications 
of the late rebellion became 
more frequent. 

Demolished huts were num- 
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erous, and the many bridges 
which spanned the rivulets 
showed evidence of recent re- 
pair. At the end of two and 
a half hours’ run we reached 
a river of some considerable 
width, and crossed by means 
of a dilapidated ferry. I was 
told that at this place the 
Moplahs made a long and deter- 
mined stand. Thousands had 
concentrated on the right bank 
of the river, while a small 
British force faced them from 
the opposite bank. The con- 
test appeared unequal, as all 
things favoured the fanatics. 
However, their superiority in 
numbers and their strong posi- 
tion, well sited and protected 
by natural obstacles of river 
and jungle, were of no avail 
against the British, whose val- 
our and determination made 
up for their small numbers. 
Perhaps some day justice will 
be done to the soldiery by 
placing on record their gallant 
deeds ; or perhaps, as is so often 
the case, political expedients 
will prevail. 

After crossing the river, we 
were met by another driver, 
who, with much ceremony, 
guided us to his bus. This bus 
was even more dilapidated than 
the one we left behind. There 
were the same number of miser- 
able menials. 

Another four hours of jolting 
and I arrived at my destina 
tion, a small village with 4 
Medical Officer, a Deputy Sub- 
Magistrate, and the usual small 
dirty bazaar, where a few 
nearly-naked natives made the 
maximum amount of profit 
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out of the sale of coconut and 
betel-nut. In the bazaar hun- 
dreds of native children made 
their playground, and buffaloes, 
goats, and dogs added to the 
work of the local sanitary man. 
Entering the compound of the 
dak bungalow, an obelisk under 
the shelter of a large tree 
attracted my attention. On 
close examination, I discovered 
the following inscription :— 


“Within this Tomb rest the 
remains of James Hart and 
Thomas Blake of Her Majesty’s 
94th Regiment. They fell in 
action on the 4th September 
1849 while gallantly with- 
standing a band of fanatic 
Moplahs at a Temple near An- 
gaddepooras, the property of 
the Raja of Wallowanad, who 
has caused this Tomb to be 
erected in the memory of the 
Departed, and as a small return 
for the services rendered him 
on that day by their soldiering 
comrades of the Grenadiers.” 


Our noble heritage was built up 
by such men as these, and in 
places such as yet remain un- 
polluted it does not require in- 
scripted monuments to perpetu- 
ate the memory of British deeds. 
This was proved to me later in 
the day. Those places are get- 
ting fewer, and with an alarming 
rapidity. A number of natives, 
educated beyond their capa- 
city for learning, overrating 
present evils and underrating 
present good, and incapable of 
distinguishing what is visionary 
and what is substantial, their 
tanks reinforced by those whose 
vulgar teachings are accepted 
by uninstructed minds just be- 
cause the teachings are vulgar 
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and the minds of their listeners 
are uninstructed, have been 
allowed unrestricted and dan- 
gerous licence. To this in- 
fluence can be ascribed all the 
evils that exist, and, thanks to 
ill-informed statesmen, multiply 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the great peninsula. 

It was evening when I sum- 
moned the high social one to 
prepare the remains of that 
product of Ford’s ingenuity 
which were to take me on some 
thirty miles. The remains had 
no lights, and the driver a weak 
liver. The roads, he informed 
me, were wanting in repair, 
and accidents would be fre- 
quent, and would be accom- 
panied with much inconveni- 
ence. The man’s social stand- 
ing prevented him from adding, 
** And I am frightened.” His 
legs indicated what the lips 
should have told. With the 
promise of extra payment cour- 
age was purchased, and after 
some delay in finding the 
menials,—one had been acting 
for his brother, and considered 
that his brother would have 
refused to go on such a peril- 
ous trip, so went his way,—we 
resumed the journey. 

After an hour’s run we passed 
into the courtyard of the Palace 
of the Raja of ——, to whom 
I was paying a hurried call. 
The gates were not of marble 
or polished stone, nor were the 
grounds bedecked with scented 
flowers watered by magnificent 
fountains, and the Palace itself 
was not an extraordinarily high 
example of architecture, such 
as in the North. The gates 
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were of wood, and in their 
dilapidated state a home for 
ants. The courtyard served 
as a night shelter for straying 
buffaloes. Though not of strik- 
ing appearance, the design and 
size, in comparison with other 
dwellings, permitted of the 
word palace. A small man 
whose middle measurement ex- 
ceeded by many inches the 
measurement of his height was 
the first to greet me. His 
manner was exceedingly pleas- 
ant, and he spoke perfect Eng- 
lish. I afterwards discovered 
that he was the Prime Minister, 
the Cabinet, the Ministerial 
Adviser, and the Husbandman 
of the Estates en tout. 

Apologising for the absence 
of the Raja, he informed me 
that his master had waited 
long, but had at last gone on a 
usual evening walk, and begged 
me to wait for a few moments, 
as it was his settled custom to 
return before the night was 
properly set. Just then the 
Raja appeared, and after apolo- 
gising most profusely for his 
apparent discourtesy in not 
being present at my arrival, 
led the way to his apartments, 
the husbandman following in 
the rear. 

The Raja was a man of some 
fifty years. His eyes expressed 
a character of stern justice, 
but his general demeanour in- 
dicated that he had battled 
against the forces of fate and 
had been defeated. He was 
not garbed in robes and 
wrappings of Eastern colours, 
nor had he adopted the foreign 
garments of the West, a prac- 
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tice now deemed necessary by 
a large number of natives, who 
desire to demonstrate to their 
countrymen equality with the 
Sahibs. The garments which 
clothed the Raja were of the 
style of the aristocracy of his 
people. His manner was seri- 
ous and with a dignity be- 
fitting his rank—indeed, an 
Indian gentleman with whom 
it was pleasant to associate. 

A youth of about twenty years, 
the Raja’s nephew, joined the 
party. My host, in a voice 
of sorrow and indignation, re- 
lated many of the horrors of 
the rebellion. He had suffered 
colossal losses in crops, people, 
and estate. His Palace be- 
came a refuge for those who 
had heard the first shout for 
war, and understanding its 
meaning, had hurriedly sought 
the protection of their Raja; 
but had it not been for the 
timely arrival of the soldiers, 
the Palace would have been a 
human slaughter-house. 

“The British soldier is a 
wonderful man,” said the Raja. 
‘“‘ Wherever he goes, and under 
every condition, he keeps his 
good cheer; and when the 
soldiers were here, I, having 
full reliance in their vigilance 
and bravery, could take my 
slumbers. The British soldiers 
have a manner of singing even 
on the battlefield as if the 
battlefield was a theatre, and 
yet they always win. I think 
that this in the English lan- 
guage is called——” Here the 
Raja hesitated for the word, 
and I assisted him by uttering 
the word “ guts ”’°—a pre-war 
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vulgarism, now with its dic- 
tion changed, and meaning the 
inward spirit of a mighty race. 

The Raja continued in praise 
of the British soldier, and 
the nephew concluded the 
Raja’s statements by saying 
that the British soldiers were 
sent as an act of God. The 
Husbandman of the Estates 
powed in assent. ‘‘ How far 
different,” said the Raja, “ are 
the makings of those members 
of peculiar Indian committees 
who are leading the ignorant 
against the law and order of 
the land. When the trouble 
started, a number of the agita- 
tors hurried to a spot outside 
the range of all dangers and 
asked a few questions of the 
people there. The people, hav- 
ing witnessed nothing of the 
horrors or the sufferings, de- 
livered to the agitators a de- 
tailed description of the raging 
war. Undoubtedly the people, 
in telling to the agitators this 
tale, did so with a view of 
moving their apparent rich 
questioners to compassion and 
to the distribution of bakshish. 
The agitators were quite con- 
tent with the news received 
from their ignorant informers, 
and not wishing to expose them- 
selves to the slightest possi- 
bility of danger, hurriedly re- 
turned from whence they had 
come, and commenced to slan- 
der those who were restoring 
law and order. Yet had the 
agitators visited those whom 
they had set in rebellion, they 
would have been welcomed as 
a hungry tiger welcomes a goat, 
and the result would have been 
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the same, for the agitators were 
degenerated Hindoos. The agi- 
tators had desired the Moplahs 
to wage war only against the 
British, but the Moplahs obeyed 
the order of their religion and 
slew accordingly. I thought 
that this would have been a 
warning to the agitators, but 
now that order has been re- 
stored, their boldness equals 
their previous cowardice.” 

“Tt was an act of God that 
sent the British soldiers here,” 
repeated the nephew, and again 
the Husbandman of the Estates 
bowed in assent. 

“A wonderful victory for 
the soldiers,’ recommenced the 
nephew, who considered that 
something was required of him. 
“They cannot be blamed for 
the train affair—a small un- 
intended happening, a minor 
detail, and besides, it was an 
act of God.” 

“Tt was an act of God,” 
repeated the Husbandman of 
the Estates, and the nephew 
and the Husbandman of the 
Estates bowed in reverence 
together. 

“God had seen the brutal 
murders, the savage rape, the 
destruction of all that was 
good,” continued the nephew, 
“and this was part of his 
punishment.” 

Apparently it was now the 
Husbandman’s turn to dis- 
course. 

“The British are all that is 
wonderful,” he commenced, 
“but sometimes I cannot 
fathom their ways. As soon 
as there is a little affair such 
as the train concern, they per- 
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mit all papers to be filled with 
full details and exaggerated 
accounts of what the agitator 
will thrive on for years, and 
yet of all the horrors com- 
mitted by the rebels no word 
is written. A rebellion in which 
men were cut to pieces and 
left for wild animals to devour, 
women were raped and made 
captive, children were tortured 
and whipped until they became 
dead, crops and dwellings were 
destroyed, and yet it would 
appear that sympathy is re- 
quired for the doers of these 
horrible deeds. The people 
who have suffered cannot un- 
derstand the pre - eminence 
which is given to the train 
affair, the great importance 
which is given to the welfare 
of those to whom punishment 
should now be given as freely, 
as heavy, and as frequent as 
they raped, butchered, tortured, 
and destroyed. The few pris- 
oners who perished in the train 
received but minor punish- 
ment.” 

Here the nephew interrupted, 
and said, ‘‘ The train affair was 
an act of God,” and the Hus- 
bandman, the Raja, and the 
nephew bowed in reverence to 
this statement. 

The Husbandman continued. 

“Why does the British Gov- 
ernment permit so much un- 
deserving attention to be given 
to the train affair, allowing 
themselves to be abused, and 
at the same time feeding the 
agitator ? ”’ 

All three waited in eager 
attention for my reply to this 
question. I was placed in a 
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painful dilemma. It was natu- 
ral that those who had suffered 
much at the hands of the rebels 
were now eager to inflict some 
part of what they had suffered. 
Here the psychology of the 
East differs, and in great magni- 
tude, from that of the West. 
In the West clemency can be 
applauded as arising from a 
noble sense of fair play, but in 
the East clemency brings forth 
savage invectives from those 
filled with a passion for re- 
venge, while those to whom 
mercy has been extended con- 
sider such clemency as appro- 
bation for their conduct. Such 
an explanation—an _ explana- 
tion which, alas! demonstrates 
the present-day statesman’s 
unpardonable ignorance of the 
East—could not fully answer 
the question raised. To have 
given a full answer, I, being 
British, would have been 
ashamed, and remembering 
“Dulce est desipere in loco,” 
and considering this a con- 
venient if not a proper time, 
I dismissed the matter with a 
joke. Refusing a pressing in- 
vitation to stay until dawn, I 
now took my leave. 

The night was very black, 
and the two hand-lanterns pro- 
duced by the driver promised 
to be of little use. After 
a lengthy argument regarding 
the placing of these, the driver 
gave a peremptory order to 
two of his menials to sit on 
the bonnet of the engine and 
hold the lanterns so as t0 
give light to the front wheels. 
The menials accomplished this 
by turning themselves into cork- 
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serew shape. With a noise like 
that of a traction engine, the 
bus plunged into the sea of 
blackness, leaving the Raja and 
others in doubt as to my sanity 
in attempting such a journey. 
At every few yards roots of 
giant trees broke the unfre- 
quented road, and over each 
of these the bus rose and sank 
with a painful groan. Ap- 
proaching the edge of a stretch 
of jungle where thick palms 
closed in on every side, the 
groans became more frequent 
and louder, the menials held 
their lanterns with trembling 
hands, and the light of the 
lanterns became dimmer and 
dimmer. A few more yards 
and the engine gave up the 
ghost, the bus stopped, and, 
as if in sympathy, the lanterns 
ceased to burn. The menials 
jumped from their uncomfort- 
able positions, and sought with 
eager fingers oil and matches. 
The lanterns having been re- 
filled, the driver examined the 
“in’ards ” of the remains, and 
after some ten minutes of ham- 
mering at all things adjustable 
and unadjustable, discovered 
that the petrol tank required 
refilling. 

Through the almost impene- 
trable darkness the bus groaned 
its way. Occasionally a jackal, 
disturbed by the noise, raised 
@ loud fierce snarl, ran across 
the track, and vanished into 
the thick jungle. In the dis- 
tance a flame suddenly ap- 
peared, and hovered about like 
4 serpent. At this moment the 
driver appeared to lose control. 
Luckily the bus was travelling 
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at the slow rate of four miles 
an hour, and a large root of a 
tree lay across the track, and 
this saved us from an ugly 
accident. The wriggling flame 
approached nearer and nearer, 
bringing with it the form of a 
man. The man was naked ex- 
cept for a loin-cloth, and his 
dark-skinned body shone like 
polished ebony in the light of 
the torch, which he now held 
above his head. He was a 
Moplah, and behind him in 
single file were ten others. 
They passed silently into the 
thick jungle. 

The driver having recovered 
his wits, we again started the 
engine with sufficient noise to 
make the boldest of man-eaters 
slink away in terror. Now and 
then we passed a group of huts 
illuminated by the light of a 
small fire, around which were 
gathered a few wild-looking 
natives. The jungle was their 
inheritance, and here was their 
kingdom, their power, and— 
their grave. Of a sudden there 
was a loud snort, and a large 
black moving object shaped 
itself in the dim light of the 
lanterns. The two menials 
crouched together, and the 
driver met the apparent dan- 
ger by creating a greater, and 
accelerated the speed. The 
bus jumped and banged, and 
jumped again. The object 
which was the cause of this 
excitement charged nearer the 
bus, and revealed itself as a 
buffalo. The menials now re- 
sumed their usual positions, 
the driver became steady, and 
both dangers vanished. The 
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jungle gradually opened into 
rice-fields, and the road be- 
came less broken. <A _ few 
twinkling oil-lights in the dis- 
tance indicated that the un- 
comfortable journey was near- 
ing its end. 

Anxious for a bath and some 
food, I quickly made my way 
to the dak bungalow, where 
I expected to find my man 
and my baggage, which had 
been sent by a different route 
earlier in the day. My man 
had not arrived, and although 
he had ten miles to cover in 
a bullock cart, he should have 
arrived at the bungalow early 
in the evening. It was now 


9.30 P.M. My servant is not 
wanting in punctuality, and I 
therefore feared the worst. In 
answer to my calls an Indian 
appeared, and in a disturbed 


tone asked what was wanting. 
A bath was my immediate 
need, and in requesting this I 
discovered that I had made a 
faux pas. The Indian was not 
the bungalow wala. He was 
a special magistrate, to whom 
the Government had tempo- 
rarily given the use of the 
travellers’ bungalow. He told 
me the glad news of a detach- 
ment of British troops being 
stationed within a distance of 
one mile. Apologising for hav- 
ing disturbed him, I sought the 
joys of comfort. I hope the 
special magistrate did not dis- 
cover the faux pas which I had 
made. If he did, I trust he 
mingled with his annoyance 
the fact that it was not entirely 
my fault—alter idem. 

The British officers of the 
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detachment received me with 
a hearty welcome, and sgup- 
plied my many needs. They 
told me that in the early 
evening my servant had been 
noticed, and directed to their 
camp. He had requested that 
a search party should be sent 
out for me; but as he did 
not know my direction or what 
had been my intended hour of 
arrival, such a@ measure could 
not be taken. My man now 
politely impressed upon me the 
necessity for giving him full 
details of all my intentions. 
“The Sahib continues to do 
mad things, and this causes me 
much worry, for if the Sahib 
so continues the end of all 
things will be hurried,” said 
K. H. (Those who read 
in September ‘Maga’ “A 
Tragedy ” will recognise K. H.) 
The hospitality of the British 
officers was such as to enable 
me to teach K. H. the real 
meaning of the word comfort, 
and I hope the teaching will 
result in good learning. 

Later I reached the railway, 
and journeyed to a place of 
much ancient history, where a 
few British greet their country- 
men in generous manner, where 
officialdom is avoided as a 
plague, and where a few women- 
folk of England help to ‘“ make 
a garden of the desert wide.” 
In such a place the motto 
stands, ‘‘Dum vivimus, viva- 
mus.” 

In the train on my way back 
I perused an Indian newspaper, 
there being no amusement in 
the form of a Government 
auditor of local accounts 10 
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attract my attention. In the 
first column, headed in large 
print, was the demand of the 
Indian agitators for the com- 
plete independence from British 
control of the people of Iraq. 
Serious words were used. To 
me this demand was a comedy 
within a tragedy, for only a 
few days previous I had re- 
ceived a letter from a Sheikh 
of that dreary waste known as 
Iraq. That letter was as a cry 
of savage pleading from the 
tribes for the return of full 
British control. The Indian 
agitators were demanding for 
a people entirely foreign to 
them a measure which those 
people resented. 

In another column the agi- 
tators demanded complete and 
immediate Home Rule for them- 
selves. In coarse and acri- 


monious language they charged 
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the British with every kind of 
maladministration, and all these 
abuses the agitators promised 
to remedy expeditiously. The 
ery of the Indian agitator is, 
“Down with the British—no 
taxation,” and the cry is heard 
far and wide. 

That evening as I passed the 
small fort, I thought of the 
men of Britain who had given 
their lives in making a heritage 
for their race, and I thought 
of India as it was in their 
beginning, as it is now, and— 
but one must remain in the 
hope that the men of Britain 
will keep in remembrance that 
which was forgotten by a states- 
man. The Indian agitator must 
be made aware that the statesman 
was foreign to British character, 
and between that statesman and 
the true Briton the ways divide. 

ESTORE. 








THE NOSE OF PAPA HILAIRE, 


BY KENNETH MACNICHOL. 


But yes, life is droll, said 
Réné Guizet, the little journal- 
ist of ‘Le Grand Bavard,’ who 
sits always at the third table 
on the right in the Café Pro- 
vengal. And luck, she is a 
woman given to caprice, a 
mocker, a comedienne, an im- 
pudent of the pavements. She 
can be serious indeed, but then 
—that makes nothing. She 
also wills old gentlemen to sit 
on their hats high of form and 
of eight reflections. She laughs 
at pretence. Let one be ex- 
alted high enough, and luck 
has marked that one for an 
upturning of the most com- 
plete. 

Look, messieurs, if you will, 
at the example of my good 
uncle, brother of my father, 
Papa Hilaire, whom I have 
just returned from visiting. 
There is a man very wise, of a 
kindness of heart extraordinary, 
of humour none at all. See in 
his life what luck has done to 
him! He was born a peasant 
of Provence, as were all our 
family. The love of the earth 
was part of his very brain. 
The sounds of the barnyard 
were only less beautiful than 
the clink of silver in his ears. 
He was born to be humble and 
live his life in peace. Yet he 
had a talent, one may say a 
disability, a gift of the gods 
that for half a century made 
him exceedingly unhappy. 


Papa Hilaire is a bachelor 
after sixty years. He is plain, 
simple, he has no feature worthy 
of remark. He is not ugly; 
for ugliness—that too is a gift 
on occasion remarkably attrac- 
tive to the illogical little com- 
rades of our lighter hours. As 
a husband, father of a growing 
family, one can but think of 
Papa Hilaire as a perfect man. 
Except, it is true, he has a 
nose—a nose, mes amis, a 
monstrous nose, an organ which 
in its time has been most 
useful, but embarrassing. It 
looks, mon Dieu, like the prow 
of a battleship, a sublime es- 
carpment, a gigantic fold of 
flesh, of flesh of various colours, 
truly a miracle of anatomy. 
No woman, however complai- 
sant, could look upon that 
nose, think of dwelling in close 
relation with that nose, and 
refuse her tears. Even s0, it 
has been valuable. 

Yes, there is the secret. The 
mere appearance of that nose 
is a heavy burden. But it 
was the peculiar sensitiveness 
of that proud prominence that 
brought to Papa Hilaire a 
succés fou, a career which 
most men would _ consider 
charming. But for him, the 
exception, hélas, his life was 
ruined. 

I have said that he had joy 
of the earth, the labour of the 
farm, the care of living things, 
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and of green things growing. 
He admired the pleasant voices 
of contented grunting pigs, the 
silly gossip of amiable ducks, 
foolish conversation of weak- 
minded hens. Even the dis- 
consolate braying of our brother 
with long ears had a charm 
for him. The matin-song of 
terribly early rising little birds, 
which I abominate, be loved. 
To look upon green grass and 
flowing streams, wheat waving 
in the wind, rows on rows of 
orderly cabbages—to toil, to 
sweat, to think upon the silver 
that toil would gain—that, 
messieurs, was the delight, even 
in youth, of Papa Hilaire. 

But the barnyard smells! 
The somewhat distinguished 
odour of the goat! Hides of 
neat cattle drying in the wind ! 
I say no more. Ah, no! 


Enfin, a different matter for 


Papa Hilaire. And our family 
—we are of Provence, one is 
reminded,—we consider the gar- 
lic a vegetable of merit that, 
in the cuisine, lends a pleasant 
savour to almost everything. 
Does one begin to sense the 
peculiar tragedy ? 

There are men, mes amis, 
artists of the eyes, to whom a 
clash of colours alien to each 
other is most disturbing. Such 
men cannot live with ungracious 
things. They have superior 
good taste, a wonderful appreci- 
ation of colour harmony and 
lovely form. It is a gift that 
we all have in some degree. 
Who cannot, for example, de- 
light in the vision of a pure 
complexion? Who would not 
follow with his eyes the woman 
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of charming lines? Yet we 
are not artists. For most of 
us mere ugliness disturbs us 
little, passes without notice, 
contains for us no inevitable 
pain. 

Papa Hilaire had true artistic 
genius—of the nose! A beau- 
tiful scent filled him with ec- 
stasy; a nidor was to him an 
agony impossible to endure. 
No, do not smile. For one so 
gifted there is also a profes- 
sion rich with honour for those 
who can succeed. Such artists 
have their place. It is a pro- 
fession most difficult to enter, 
that is true. But what artistic 
calling demands no thought or 
struggle through weary years 
of waiting before success ? Even 
genius must employ technique, 
knowledge highly specialised by 
which works of art are liber- 
ated to a waiting world. So 
with Papa Hilaire. 

I pass over lightly those 
first years, terrible years for 
him, spent in the school, the 
university, then the ill-paid 
labour of the new graduate. 
It is more pleasant to look 
upon him later when he is 
master: success has been at- 
tained, the flower of his genius 
is finding expression in his 
work. Yet he is not happy. 
He has not ceased to regret 
the forced departure from the 
farm, a lost Eden from which 
the nature of his gift has cast 
him forth. 

Papa Hilaire is now of middle 
age. He has a little laboratory 
of his own. Wide windows 
overlook the smiling sea of the 
heaven of France, the sun- 
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blessed Céte d’Azur. All about 
him are the fields of flowers— 
roses, violets, lilies,—beautiful 
as a poet’s dream of paradise. 
He is employed at a magnificent 
salary. His word in his own 
domain is law. He is chef- 
parfumeur of Avril Fréres. 

The name is enough. Com- 
pare it to no other than Beeth- 
oven in music; in painting, 
Rembrandt; in sculpture, An- 
gelo; in the art of the table, 
Brillat-Savarin—so, you know, 
is the art of Avril Fréres ap- 
preciated by that most delicate 
sense residing in the nose. 
Their fame was the result—is 
the result of the labours of my 
uncle, Papa Hilaire. 

One thinks I jest perhaps, 
but no. One grants that any 
art may be little understood 
by the vulgar many, yet it 
changes the aspect of the world 
even for them. We may walk 
in moonlight. We fall in love 
profoundly. We do foolish 
things. In our minds we asso- 
ciate the name of the beloved 
with roses, violets, moonbeams 
pale as lilies. We tremble, 
scenting the delicious madden- 
ing perfume of her hair. Ah, 
mes amis, who knows? We 
love the woman, perhaps. But 
perhaps we love something more 
spiritual—an essence, the soul 
of roses distilled and blended 
by an old gentleman in shabby 
fustian, who is cursed with a 
super-sensitive nasal protuber- 
ance, an abominable, horribly 
fleshy nose. It may be our 
souls are uplifted not by love 
at all, but by an elixir more 
precious than melted drops of 
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pearl or emerald, bottled, and 
sold to the woman of our 
dreams by Avril Fréres. 

So! I tell you, messieurs, 
that my uncle was an artist, a 
poet, a philosopher, a genius 
with a gift, mon Dieu, which 
compelled results nearer to per- 
fection than man has achieved 
before. 

Witness the marvellous 
Champs au Clair de Lun, 
that elusive scent of rain- 
washed earth never before en- 
trapped by human skill, com- 
bined with the fresh odour of 
a thousand blossoms shaken by 
the winds of spring. A scent 
for ingénues if you will, the 
very spirit of promise and 
awakening innocence. And 
then the incomparable Jardin 
du Vieux Monde, a most subtle 
essence of lavender, rosemary, 


verbena, and phlox created for 
the taste of an English queen. 
You remember the unfortunate 
Cleo of the Comédie ? Talent! 
As much as an old broom! 
Beauty? It is to laugh. She 
was—but one will not speak of 


that. Yet when she appeared 
the world went mad. She had 
personality, they said. She 
had, au contraire, the exclusive 
use of a perfume, La Nuit 
d’ Afrique, a poisonous distilla- 
tion of civet, patchouli, amber, 
and perhaps other items known 
to no man except Papa Hilaire. 

Such things may genius do. 
Genius, mes amis, is no more 
than the faculty of imagination 
wedded to the ability to realise 
the imagined conception 1 
concrete form. That is the 
reason that such genius as that 
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of Papa Hilaire is rare. Of all 
the senses, that one. which 
resides in the nose is the most 
elusive, the most difficult for 
the imagination to seize upon. 
The proof is easy. 

Describe to me any other 
thing except a scent; and 
although I have never seen, 
heard, felt, tasted of that thing, 
if the description is apt, I 
shall be able to obtain some 
idea of what that thing is 
almost as though the experi- 
ence were My own. 

A thing is so large, of such 
a shape and colour, of such 
appearance. Voila, I make a 
picture in my mind; I see 
that thing. 

A thing is rough, smooth, 
polished, covered with nodules, 
or of a texture like fabric or 
something else I know. I 
imagine it. It is as though 
that thing were beneath my 
fingers; is it not so? 

How many adjectives can 
you employ to describe a sound? 
How many memory - tickling 
likenesses ? You can even re- 
peat something like that sound 
for me. 

A flavour is sweet, bitter, 
sour, pungent, hot, salt —I 
imagine those flavours easily. 
They only escape me when 
they are not really a flavour 
but a scent as vanilla, the 
bouquet rather than the actual 
taste of a fine wine. 

Now tell me, messieurs, how 
an onion smells? Ah! ‘Try 
to remember it exactly. Im- 
possible! You know it is not 
truly agreeable, especially to 
the eyes. Certainly you will 
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recognise an onion when your 
nose perceives that peculiar 
smell again. That is all. De- 
scribe it, or even remember it 
with any clarity you cannot. 
There is a task your imagina- 
tion will refuse. 

With most of us conceptions 
of an odour are no more fixed 
than that: we remember only 
that it is pleasing or offensive 
in some way. The memory is 
extremely inexact. But now I 
tell you that Papa Hilaire 
could actually remember a fra- 
grance or a fetor, reproduce it 
at will in his imagination as 
though the scent was there 
beneath his nose. He could 
not describe it only because 
the language lacks the needed 
words. Add to that faculty 
the sublime sensitiveness of his 
atavistic nasal odour - trap! 
There, messieurs, is a pheno- 
menon of the most unique. 

That was the basis of his 
genius. Nor was Cyrano de 
Bergerac himself, also possessed 
of an unusual boss, more a 
poet than Papa Hilaire. He 
had a sense of odours as a poet 
has of words. I have seen him 
dancing with joy among his 
bottles and retorts like a crazed 
cat tumbling in bruised valerian, 
only because he had just created 
a new combination of fragrances 
that was most pleasing. I 
have seen him, autrement, when 
offended by the vapours of a 
passing automobile, flee in hor- 
ror with a hand clutched to his 
sensitive suffering nose. 

Now we come at last to the 
beginning of the dénouement, 
the reason for being of the 
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whole tragedy. Afriend! Such 
things happen. Figure you 
that even Papa Hilaire might 
have a friend, a scamp, one 
Jacques Poteau, a worthless 
fellow, an ingrate and without 
shame. He was sous-chef par- 
fumeur for Avril Fréres. My 
uncle had taught him all he 
knew. He had some talent, 
not genius certainly, but a 
competent nose. Undoubtedly 
he was a good chemist, else he 
would not have been employed 
by Avril Fréres. He worked 
in the laboratory with Papa 
Hilaire. 

My uncle showed that man 
favours, mon Dieu, unbeliev- 
able. And that one laughed 
at my uncle behind his back. 
How there is ingratitude in the 
world! My uncle, growing old, 
knew that when earth had 
covered him there would not 
be another Papa Hilaire. But 
this man he taught, trained, 
enriched with knowledge that 
the crapaud might succeed to 
his position with Avril Fréres. 
He had even, mind you, made 
that one his heir, reduced the 
most precious of his formule 
to base chemical terminology, 
and deposited the papers with 
an avocat to lessen sorrow 
when arrived the last journey 
for Papa Hilaire. My uncle 
knew that le petit Jacques— 
messieurs, he even called him 
that—was no creator. He could 
triturate, infuse, mix, distil, 
recreate a given formula, per- 
haps occasionally by inadvert- 
ence discover something of the 
ordinary sort. But to conceive 
an elusive odour unknown be- 
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fore, to seek patiently the 
needed essence of strange in- 
gredients, to blend discovered 
beauty of fragrant substances 
with harmonious concord in a 
unique perfume—ah, that was 
far beyond the power of Jacques 
Poteau. It was to save this 
man from the penalties of his 
own limitations that my uncle 
made a will. And Poteau 
called him an old camel with 
a toucan’s beak! Yes, I re- 
peat, that kind of a toad 
mocked my dear uncle at his 
nose. 

Poteau was jealous. He was 
an egotist as well. He thought 
that he, the pupil, knew more 
than the master, Papa Hilaire. 
He felt himself entirely capable 
of taking my uncle’s place with 
Avril Fréres. Absurd! But 
what will you? Such thoughts 
inevitably come to such a man. 

It would be inutile to repeat 
even so much as one of the 
little tricks of a pig which 
Poteau designed to the end he 
had in mind—a hundred annoy- 
ances, a thousand suggestions 
nimbly placed which, it was 
hoped, might reach the ears of 
the messieurs Avril. It was 
that my uncle became old, 
almost incompetent; that he 
was saved from blunders only 
by the painstaking watchful- 
ness of Jacques Poteau; that 
he guarded the secrets of cer- 
tain processes too carefully 
when they should be locked in 
the safe of Avril Fréres. Then 
there were blunders—ah, yes, 
most stupid—which, when my 
uncle discovered them, for his 
methods were very orderly, 
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might lead that good old man 
to, say— 

“Mon pauvre Jacques, one 
does not do this so! See, I 
will show this to you one time 
again.” 

And then he would smile, 
charmingly, if one could but 
see it for looking at his nose, 
while pouring words of wisdom 
into that ear of a sot—words, 
mes amis, each one ag valuable 
as a coin of gold. 

This was because Papa Hilaire 
had genius, you understand. It 
is more blind than justice that 
genius. It sees nothing except 
the work at hand. It knows 
nothing of envy, malice, jeal- 
ousy, hatred, all the vices of 
the little mind. But it awakens 
all of these most readily. 

Figure how one may be 
troubled by such jealousy! 
Not for great wealth would 
Poteau have been inflicted with 
the ruddy nozzle which was 
the distinguishing feature on 
the face of good Papa Hilaire. 
Yet he envied the functions of 
that nose as one may envy 
beauty, success, riches. There 
is always something of hatred 
in such envy wherever found. 

If that nose had but been 
beautiful, or even common- 
Place, then its superb utility 
might have nourished no feeling 
of offence. But because that 
nose was ugly, the envy of 
Poteau was no easier to bear. 
Think how that was. It seemed 
Monstrous to him that a great 
tubercle, an appendage so un- 
gainly, should be the one in- 
dispensable factor in the genius 
of Papa Hilaire. Poteau was 
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obsessed by the thought of the 
injustice worked in the world 
by the mere possession of such 
a nose. His knowledge of the 
chemistry of perfumes, so he 
thought, was equal to that 
of Papa Hilaire. In time he 
would have as much experi- 
ence. But he had no such nose. 
The one difference between 
them was a nose. He did not 
want that nose—que diable, 
no! But he could not forgive 
that nose to Papa Hilaire. 

It was a craze. Not even in 
his dreams could he forget the 
size, the shape, the colour, the 
extremely curious contour of 
that nose. It obsessed him. 
He longed to grasp that nose, 
to rend that nose from its 
position on the owner’s face, 
to have his eyes cleansed for 
ever of the sight of that too 
wonderful monstrosity, that 
guignol nose. 

I have heard of a man, mes 
amis, who killed his wife only 
because she had a mole of 
three hairs that grew upon her 
nose. And that, perhaps, is 
understandable. He had to 
live with it. It was always 
there. It was prominent. There 
was no escape from it. At 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner— 
always! In his most beauti- 
ful moments of affection—that 
blemish ! No matter how often 
they were pulled out, there, in 
a day or two, were the three 
hairs. So he killed her. Voila! 
For the same reason, ten thou- 
sand times the same reason mag- 
nified, Jacques Poteau sought 
the destruction of Papa Hilaire. 

I have said that luck is a 
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lady of curious caprice. Now 
see how she handled this busi- 
ness of Papa Hilaire. 
“Tt rained. Noj;} that is 
nothing. It rains not seldom. 
Yet a little of rain has before 
now caused the separation of 
lovers, the defeat of great 
armies, the downfall of a king. 
Once, the Writing tells us, an 
excess of it came near to 
causing the extermination of 
the human race. It merely 
wet the feet of Papa Hilaire. 
That is all; but there were 
consequences followed that. 
Papa Hilaire was entrapped 
of a cold, a beautiful cold of 
the head, that laid him in his 
bed for three whole days. 
Imagine the misery of it with 
a nose like that! And he was 
not used to it. He had not 
the habit of having colds. He 


ate nothing for those three 


days. His suffering was acute. 
He was forced to take quan- 
tities of hot spiced wine, to 
stew beneath numerous folds 
of covering; to sleep, when he 
could sleep, with a great warm- 
ing-pan blistering his feet. Then 
the third day, in the morning, 
he felt somewhat re-established. 
It was not that the cold of the 
head had entirely disappeared, 
but he felt the cravings of a 
good appetite. 

Papa Hilaire lived simply in 
but two rooms only, his cham- 
ber of sleeping and one other. 
He had no use for more. His 
repasts were provided by the 
concierge, a good dame, who 
was not unheedful of his few 
desires. Perhaps, after the 
manner of women, she felt 
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some pity for him because of 
his appearance, his gentle be- 
haviour, because he was alone, 
On awakening, then, he called 
for his concierge, sounding the 
bell that was beside his bed. 

“T find that I have hunger,” 
he told her. ‘‘I would eat.” 
His conversation was of that 
order, simple statements of a 
gentleman. 

“Ah, that is good! The 
cold goes better then? Truly, 
I am very glad of that! What 
will monsieur eat, for example! 
There is good broth. But mon- 
sieur, after three days, should 
want something of more sub- 
stance. The coffee, certainly. 
And a savoury omelette, per- 
haps, aux fines herbes, some- 
thing tasty to tempt the appe- 
tite? Good! I hurry myself 
to bring the breakfast of mon- 
sieur. Have you seen how it 
makes beautiful this morning ! 
Decidedly it is time you were 
recovering ! With such weather 
one must be ill content to rest 
in bed with a cold of the 
head.” 

She was a good woman: 4 
woman of exceeding kindness 
of heart, although I have known 
my uncle to admit that she 
was at times a little garrulous. 
But one may forgive much to 
the woman who has the gift of 
pleasing the appetite: is it 
not so? 

The breakfast came. It was 
a good breakfast, a beautiful 
breakfast, a breakfast to please 
the eye. Papa Hilaire looked 
on it amiably. It was se 
down on a tray beneath bis 
nose. Now happened this thing 
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that seemed to him impossible. 
It seemed to him that the good 
woman had forgotten how to 
cook. The coffee was black 
sufficiently. Nevertheless it 
seemed to have no strength. 
The omelette was beautiful, 
but flavourless. He called to 
the concierge, who, having ar- 
ranged the curtains—it was her 
habit to arrange the curtains, 
waiting until my unele paid 
her compliment—stood at the 
door. 

“ Monsieur desires—— ? ” 

“Nothing. But it occurs to 
me, perhaps, in the omelette 
madame forgot the salt ? ”’ 

“Tmpossible! I assure you 
that the salt——”’ 

“Or, perhaps, some little 
hint of seasoning ? ” 

“Monsieur,” she said with 


superb dignity, “‘in my kitchen 


one does not forget these things. 
There is in the omelette of the 
parsley, the sage, the thyme, of 
onion a mere trace——”’ 

“Tt is sufficient, madame. 
It only seemed to me—but 
perhaps I am mistaken. Alors, 
you pardon me ? ” 

“ But certainly, monsieur. It 
is, no doubt, only that when 
one has not eaten for three 
days the appetite is capricious. 
That will pass with eating. 
There is no other thing ? ” 

“Nothing ; merci, madame.” 

Madame is dismissed. My 
uncle continues eating. But it 
is true. The flavour is not 
there. And that is indeed 
strange. It is most strange. 
Until, all suddenly—ah, mes- 
sieurs, I see that you suspect,— 
my uncle, who faced with this 
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problem has analysed his sen- 
sations in the manner of a 
scientist, raises the plate of 
omelette to his nose. 

The truth! It was no lack 
of salt, no lack of savour, 
no lack of skill in the cuisine. 
The lack, mes amis, was in my 
uncle’s nose ! 

He could smell nothing. 
Curious that we have no word 
to express the nature of that 
calamity. But, if I may use 
one, why then his nose was 
deaf. Here was a something ! 
He set that plate of omelette 
down on the night-table beside 
the bed. His appetite, natu- 
rally, was no more. What to 
do ? 

He lay back upon his pil- 
lows. One may believe that 
the full extent of the disaster 
did not come upon him sud- 
denly. Think, messieurs, if 
you wiil, if waking one morning 
you should find that you were 
blind? What agony of emo- 
tion! What an abyss! More, 
if you were artists, with all of 
life dependent on the eyes? 
The great Beethoven, who was 
to hear no more of music, was 
not more pitiable than this 
Papa Hilaire. 

He thought of that! Lying 
there on his pillows he thought 
of that, and with the thought 
came hope. Hope always 
comes. It lies in wait for us 
around the corner of each up- 
turning. Only those who lose 
courage may not grasp the 
hand of hope. 

Beethoven did write great 
music even after he could hear 
none at all. But is it for us 
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to say he did not hear? Within 
the inner ear of that music- 
making mind he heard the 
tones, and the little specks 
and dashes he set on paper 
were in all verity sounding 
chords and mighty harmonies 
to him ! 

So thought Papa Hilaire. 
His brain was soaked in per- 
fume. With his eyes shut, 
silent, lying there, he could 
imagine himself in his labora- 
tory. He could imagine the 
scent of every vial and jar. 
He could imagine subtle nu- 
ances of scent that his physical 
nose had never known before. 
All was not lost! Something 
was lost—but he had know- 
ledge of all formule. He knew 
that in perfumery two and two 
make four: vanilla and almond 
equals heliotrope. A hundred 
new combinations would occur 
to him, untried as yet, but 
which exact knowledge assured 
him would not fail to please 
the most fastidious. He knew 
what titillating effect they 
would have on other noses, 
even though he could not smell 
them himself. 

Not yet was he finished! 
Not yet would he need to resign 
his place with Avril Fréres ! 

Courage! Ah, mes amis, 
there was a brave old man. 
And having calmly at last 
attained such wise conclusions, 
he reached for the plate, now 
cold, and without haste finished 
the omelette. For one must 
eat. That is inevitable. After 
earthquake, fire, bankruptcy, 
death of the dearest, one must 
always eat. It is not true that 
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while life exists fair hope is 
always there, but there ig aJ- 
ways hope while one may eat, 

“This condition may pass,” 
thought good Papa Hilaire, 
“TI have had a cold, a most 
evil cold. It is this cold of the 
head that has ruined me in 
my nose. It is not entirely 
finished. Perhaps to-morrow 
or the next day, when my nose 
has ceased to serve me in this 
present fashion, which is ex- 
cessively ill-mannered and in 
low taste, it will resume its 
proper function as a delicate 
and useful instrument. So much 
one may hope. To-day I go 
better. To-morrow I retum 
to my duties with the house of 
Avril Fréres.” 

Hélas, mes amis, that s0 
much of hope should be based 
on nothing more substantial 
than profound desire—an uwn- 
founded confidence that to- 
morrow, Luck, the jade, will 
wear a different face. To- 
morrow perhaps she smiles not 
at.all or frowns increased dis- 
favour. In being hopeful al- 
most always one mistakes one- 
self. 

To-morrow was as to-day for 
Papa Hilaire. The cold, it is 
true, was cured completely. 
But its effects remained. That 
talented nose, which had never 
been of value as an ornament, 
had ceased to possess even the 
virtue of utility. Being of n0 
use whatever, one can no longer 
consider it with kind regard. 
It had become even less than 
an ordinary nose—a curiosity 
rather than a nose, an impo- 
tent grotesque embarrassment, 
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an obese deformity on the 
owner’s face. 

Ah, messieurs, I do not say 
these things to make you smile. 
I seek, rather, to win your 
pity for Papa Hilaire. Vision 
now that good old man in 
shabby fustian and with grey- 
ing hair pottering among his 
beakers and bottles, bending 
over mortar and retort, ex- 
tracting the delicate souls of 
the fairest flowers by the mys- 
terious art of his sweet alchemy, 
distilling ambrosial tinctures 
tinted like melted jewels—and 
sniffing, here, there; bending 
that prodigious nose above the 
vessels that contained those 
treasured fragrances—sniffing, 
twisting his poor old face into 
various expressions of ecstatic 
enjoyment—sniffing, and smell- 
ing not a thing. 

And in the background that 
sale béte du monde, his assist- 
ant, Jacques Poteau, grinning, 
envious, hating my uncle and 
his poor impotent nose, plan- 
ning some beastliness, thinking 
only to contrive some trap, 
some snare, any sort of villain 
device that would cause to 
tumble his benefactor, Papa 
Hilaire ! 

It freezes the blood only to 
think of that! Yet Papa 
Hilaire did guard his secret 
well—one week, two weeks, 
éven a whole month and a 
little more. Even then, except 
for accident—you, who think 
that luck has not part in our 
affairs,—but listen ! 

Papa Hilaire was busy, pre- 
occupied. Who would not be ? 
He had perhaps grown a little 


absent-minded. But I remind 
you that now he was doing 
with application of ripe know- 
ledge what it had been his habit 
to accomplish largely by sense 
of smell. He poured; he 
mixed his various elements. 
He had to think what each 
scent would be like. He had 
to add them to each other in 
his mind, and, sniffing, imagine 
what the sum must be. I 
know of no other way to 
describe a mental process so 
far removed from reasoning, 
and yet in which reason had 
so large a part. 

And there is Jacques Poteau. 
He works also. He has lighted 
a little spirit-lamp. He holds 
a test-tube filled with liquid 
over it. It boils. He pushes 
the spirit-lamp aside. He is 
a careless beast. The flame 
mounts. It touches a siphon- 
tube depending from a jug. 
A trifle of alcohol has been 
spilled upon that tube. It is a 
tube of rubber—imagine it! 
In one instant the most fright- 
ful smell of burning! A dread- 
ful odour, acrid, sulpburous, 
choking, penetrating — one 
would think that a single whiff 
of it would send Papa Hilaire 
flying, gasping, to the open 
air. Quickly as it could be 
extinguished, it could not pos- 
sibly be quick enough. 

Jacques Poteau is pale. Such 
things do not happen without 
reproof. Yet nothing happens. 

Papa Hilaire does not even 
notice it. His back is turned 
toward the origin of the abomi- 
nation. He is sniff-sniffing at 
another tube, which then he 
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holds up to the light, studying 
the colour attentively. He 
sniffs again. He turns. He 
extends the liquid-amber drops 
held in the bottom of that tube 
toward Jacques Poteau. He 
says—mon Dieu, that he could 
say such a thing !— 

“See, mon petit Jacques— 
but smell this new one; how 
it is beautiful! ” 

Jacques Poteau is like a 
man dead while standing up. 
He is like a body dead but 
magnetised. He smells me- 
chanically. He voices approval 
in a tone that is pale as his 
blanched cheek. Papa Hilaire, 
he is all sympathy. 

“ What is it that it is, mon 
pauvre Jacques? You are ill! 
And you have not told me!” 

“It is nothing,” the fellow 
stammers. ‘“‘A sudden faint- 


ness, monsieur. With permis- 
sion, I will take the air.” 


He goes outside. Papa Hil- 
aire, troubled, remains in the 
little laboratory. He has ad- 
vised this Poteau to take the 
remainder of the day at home. 
Poteau has said that perhaps 
it will be better so. 

There you are. Poteau has 
made a great discovery. He 
is very disturbed. He wants 
time to think how he can best 
use this weapon chance has 
given him in order to destroy 
Papa Hilaire. 

We advance rapidly to the 
finish of the play. Poteau 
returns. This is the next day. 
He can scarcely believe that 
he has not been mistaken. He 
hastens to put the matter to 
the proof. 
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He starts not too abruptly 
with a little smell. I do not 
know what that may have 
been, but one believes it was 
not agreeable. Papa Hilaire 
is not aware that a smell 
exists. Poteau produces some- 
thing with more energy, yet 
Papa Hilaire is very calm. 
This becomes interesting. 
Poteau takes a little crucible, 
heats it above a flame, at inter- 
vals drops into it this and 
that—things that smoke and 
fume most viciously, — until 
Poteau himself is envious to 
strangle and fills his lungs 
with fresh air at the door. 
Papa Hilaire, drowned in his 
labour, of all this he perceives 
nothing at all. 

And then that impudent, 
that— but this is inutile! 
There are no names to desig- 
nate such a one. He prepares 
a combination that is terrible 
in a tube. He is willing to 
carry that venomous pestilence 
at arm’s length away from him. 
He intrudes it just beneath 
the quivering nose of Papa 
Hilaire. 

“And how is that?” he 
asks, grimacing like the foul 
hunchback of Nimes. “Is it 
not a triumph? Is it not 
something marvellous? Give 
me your opinion frankly. I 
would know! ” 

Papa Hilaire—the pity of it! 
—falls. 

“ But it is so! 
you make the progress. 
smells good ! ” 

Jacques Poteau laughs. That 
laugh, it should count against 
him for an added century 2 


Mon gargon, 
That 
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purgatory. It was all evil. 
He thanked Papa Hilaire. 

“Tt pleases me to hear you 
say it. If you say it, maitre, I 
know it must be true.” 

He is content. Mon Dieu, 
that a man could be content 
with a so black soul! But not 
yet was luck finished playing 
with her victim. Not yet even 
was she finished with Jacques 
Poteau. 

Poteau was patient. Poteau, 
now, he could afford to wait. 
He wasinno hurry. It afforded 
him pleasure to think that he 
held the fate of my uncle in 
his hands. Most particularly 
it pleased him to know he had 
my uncle by the nose. He 
could lead him by it. He could 
do whatever he liked with it. 
It was a nose from which all 
power had departed. Except 
in size, it was even less than an 
ordinary nose. 

In three days’ time Poteau 
even came to have a certain 
admiration for my uncle’s nose. 
His hatred of the organ itself 
evaporated. He had a sort of 
pride of possession in that 
nose. In a way of speaking it 
belonged to him. He would 
tweak that nose joyfully when 
the right time came. In the 
meantime he could gaze at it 
with delightful anticipation. It 
Was pleasant to laugh silently 
at that stupendous, useless, 
snuff puncheon of a nose. 

Poteau was even sorry when, 
after three days, there came to 
him such an opportunity that 
he could no longer afford to 
Wait. It came in an order direct 
from M. Antoine—he, with his 
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brother Etienne, were the Avril 
Fréres. 

Monsieur Antoine had a god- 
child who would marry soon. 
He would give her a gift, a 
gift unique, at the same time 
a delicate compliment, some- 
thing that money alone could 
not obtain—the exclusive gift 
of a personal perfume. It would 
be called by her name, La 
Réve d Antoinette. It should 
be the homage of riches and 
genius before beauty, for the 
formula would be prepared by 
no other than the master, 
Papa Hilaire. 

My uncle was happy when 
that order came. He was 
trusted yet. Not yet was he 
cast aside. La Réve d’Antoin- 
ette! It was a name of poesy. 
It inspired him. It suggested 
love, moonlight, the dreams of 
innocence, the grace of a fair 
queen, something too of pomp 
and splendour there and a 
shade of sadness, a breath of 
lavender. 

He knew immediately what 
the formula must be—a base 
of orange flower and wistaria, 
an impalpable souvenir of ilex 
and lotus bloom, tuberose for 
richness, and the lavender. Per- 
fect! So simple, yet to be 
blended with great care, neither 
too much or too little of any- 
thing, a problem for the ripe 
technique of perfect art. Such 
needed care was not possible 
in the factory, you understand, 
where they bottled scent by 
barrels as wine flows from a 
vat. The few vials that would 
be prepared each year would 
come from the laboratory, 
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touched by no other than Papa 
Hilaire. 

Perhaps that conception may 
have been a true chef-d’cuvre 
—I do not know. I only know 
that after much scrupulous 
work of scales and balances, 
measures to a decimal milli- 
gramme, there resulted a sample 
of pale golden liquid that might 
have been contained within a 
little thimble, but infinitely 
precious. And that Papa Hil- 
aire sent for the approval of 
Antoine Avril by the traitor 
hands of the apache, Jacques 
Poteau. 

Monsieur Antoine appeared 
in the laboratory personally 
in the afternoon. He was a 


little man, not fat, but of a 
roundness, a petit bonhomme, 
dressed exquisitely, and of a 
magnificent black beard. Now 


he was very polite and very 
calm. Messieurs, he was most 
dangerously calm. And he 
was pale. The black beard took 
away nothingfrom that paleness. 

He ignored Poteau; he ap- 
proached Papa Hilaire. He 
had in his hand the little vial 
of scent. Very carefully he 
spilled a drop or two upon his 
fine handkerchief of linen. He 
extended it toward the nose of 
Papa Hilaire. 

“Mon ami, smell!” he said, 
oh! most politely. 

Papa Hilaire smells, smiles ; 
he is pleased with himself. 

“Tt is the perfume of the 
morning; is it not? It is La 
Réve d’ Antoinette.” 

** You recognise it, then ? ” 

“But certainly, yes, M. An- 
toine.”’ 
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You see my uncle would pay 
himself no compliment. He 
was waiting for that confi- 
dently from M. Antoine. 

“It seems to you entirely 
suitable, symbolic of the maiden 
dreams of a young girl? ” 

“So I conceived it. 
seems to me.” 

Monsieur Antoine explodes. 

No longer can he contain hin- 
self. His face is purple. It is 
no longer pale. He has difii- 
culty in remaining on the floor. 
The handkerchief flutters madly 
beneath the nose of Papa Hil- 
aire. 
** Blockhead !”’ he screams. 
“Ten thousand times bDlock- 
head! So then, cochon, seems 
it not to me. What, for 
example, do you think a young 
girl is? Of what, I ask, may 
she be permitted to dream? 
A young girl is a young girl, 
monsieur! My god-child, I 
would have you know, is not 
cocotte, nor an old widow of 
the ’seventies, nor yet to be 
made the object of your buf- 
foonery! What scandal! Is 
it that my god-child should go 
about enveloped in a cloud of 
musk ¢ ” 

“But, monsieur— !” 

“Smell! Is it not musk, or 
is it violets? You recognise 
the example of your work! 
Bah! Is that the dream of 
my Antoinette, mon Dieu! 
You are mad! That for it!’ 

He reverses the bottle. He 
turns the perfume out upon 
the floor. It was true, mes 
amis, the stuff did smell noth- 
ing at all like lotus or tuber0se, 
but only with a most penetrat- 


So it 
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ing odour of not even unadul- 
terated musk. 

Of this my uncle knows 
nothing—not a thing. Ima- 
gine his amazement! Imagine 
his chagrin! The courage with 
which he attempts apology ! 

“Monsieur Antoine — there 
has been some mistake——”’ 

“Mistake! I believe it! 
What it is you shall know 
presently ! ” 

Monsieur Antoine puts him- 
self outside the door. As for 
Papa Hilaire; it is too little 
to say that he is bewildered. 
The whole world has crashed 
down about his ears. He is 
smothered. Without being 
noticed that Jacques Poteau, 
the miserable, has followed 
after M. Antoine, who is walk- 
ing away rapidly. Poteau must 
run to catch up to him. 

“Pardon—M. Avril——” he 
calls. 

Monsieur Antoine 
Poteau is abject. 

“IT run to offer profound 
apologies. The happening is 
terrible. It is all my fault. 
It is I who should be blamed, 
monsieur,”’ 

“You did it!” 

“No, monsieur, not exactly 
that. Nevertheless it was not 
the fault of M. Hilaire. I 
should have told you——” 

“Then tell me, nom d’un 
diable, without standing twist- 
ing your hands there ! ” 

“But I wanted to make no 
difficulty. I thought that the 
condition might soon pass. It 
8 most unfortunate that M. 
Hilaire should have had a 
cold. He made the mistake, 


stops. 
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that is true. But, monsieur, 
he was not at all to blame. 
Do not, I pray you, blame 
him. He is so kind. It is 
true, monsieur, he did not 
know. Since that cold of the 
head, I do assure you, musk 
or hyacinth are all the same 
to him. It is his nose. He 
smells nothing. If he were 
dead, truly he could not smell 
less. Voila! You can see 
yourself that he is not to 
blame.” 

Oh, the hypocrite! That 
the anger of Heaven did not 
strike him} down ! 

Monsieur Antoine accepts the 
news quietly. All the same, it 
gives him to think. It is part 
of that thinking when he ques- 
tions Jacques Poteau. 

** Tt follows, all simply, that 
he is of no further use in the 
laboratory ? ” 

“That is for the decision of 
monsieur. But, though it is 
difficult to say it, it would seem 
to me he could not be.” 

Monsieur Antoine makes his 
decision instantly. 

“You will wait outside. I 
go to speak again to M. Hil- 
aire.” 

He returned. He found my 
uncle standing just as he had 
left him. After all, M. Antoine 
is a kindly little man. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “I 
have come back to beg your 
pardon. Whatever happens one 
is wrong to become angry. 
You will permit me to say that 
I have regret ? ” 

My uncle is moved. It is 
not easy for him to speak. 

“‘ But, M. Antoine ! ” he cried, 
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“you, perhaps, were right, I 
have no doubt you were right ! 
I must make confession—— ! ” 

“Not at all!” M. Antoine 
was very firm. “I will not 
listen to a word! But, if you 
pardon me, you will take dinner 
with my brother and myself at 
my house to-morrow night. 
Again, I command you, not a 
word! It is accepted? Very 
well; we shall expect you 
then.” 

He departed quickly. It 
was true he would listen to 
nothing. He left my uncle 
with that matter on his mind. 
Conceive the feelings of Papa 
Hilaire ! 

I have told you, messieurs, 
that luck is always the come- 
dienne. What a situation at 
that dinner! The brothers 
Avril show my uncle much 
attention. M. Etienne, like 
his brother as another twin, 
except that he becomes a little 
bald and his beard is brown, 
sits to the right of my uncle 
at the table. M. Antoine is 
at the other side. They have 
charming wives, who engage 
my uncle in amiable conversa- 
tion. He has no chance to say 
anything until the ladies have 
retired and the men are en- 
gaged with liqueurs and cigars. 
My uncle is between a felicity 
and a torture. He is also 
slowly recovering from em- 
barrassment, for where there 
are ladies he is always acutely 
conscious of the impertinent 
prominence of his nose. Now, 
with most ingenious tact, M. 
Antoine presents the desired 
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“It seems, mon ami, that 
you are not looking so well as 
is your habit. Perhaps you 
have been working with too 
great diligence? Or you have 
not, perhaps, quite recovered 
from your recent siege in 
bed sf 39 

“You have reason!” my 
uncle cried. “I am not re- 
covered. I shall never be re- 
covered. Physically, yes, 
but——”_ With a trembling 
forefinger he taps his nose. 
“There, no! It is finished! 
That nose which has made my 
services valuable to you, Ie 
gard it! That was what I 
tried to tell you yesterday. 
It is not a nose. It is a lump 
of flesh. It is not so much as 
any other nose. It is the fist 
of an artist paralysed. I might 
shake ten thousand perfumes 
under it. I would know noth- 
ing of them. It has become an 
idiot abnormality of a nose. 
It would not, for instance, dis- 
tinguish the sweet scent of 
jasmine from the all-pervading 
redolence of musk ! ”’ 

The great tears gathered in 
the eyes of my uncle, and ran 
down dripping from the end of 
the offending bulbous nose. 

“It is pitiable!” cried M. 
Antoine. 

“ It is indeed pitiable ! ” said 
M. Etienne. 

“Tt is not pitiable!” Papa 
Hilaire denied. ‘“ Now that I 
have told you, it is something 
else!’ He threw up bis head 
proudly, the head of a brave 
man, mes amis, as you must 
see. He taps his nose most 
viciously. ‘‘ That nose! I care 
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nothing for it! All my life it 
has been a curse to me. It is 
ugly. It is an offence to the 
eyes. It would be a blemish 
on a mountain. What, then, 
is it on a human face? Until 
this moment I have hated it. 
The world is not, after all, a 
perfumed palace, I would have 
you know. If that nose has 
had an appreciation of the 
beautiful, it has also been 
tortured by ten million odours 
less delightful. I have been 
as a little man naked in a 
thistle patch. What odours! 
I have been terrified to go out- 
doors. Now I can walk abroad. 
Let the smells be there. I 
ignore them. My nose ignores 
them. We are happy together. 
I have never been so happy 
as since I have no nose—no 
nose, that is, except in appear- 
ance different from a block of 
wood. That is happiness—to 
have no sensitive, exacting, 
temperamental nose! ” 

“T did not understand,”’ said 
M. Antoine gently. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is not so pitiable.”’ 

“But it is yet pitiable,” said 
M. Etienne. ‘‘ Genius has been 
destroyed. Here is a problem 
—then what to do? ” 

“There is no problem,” my 
uncle answers more calmly now. 
“This hour I am not a genius, 
whatever I may have been. I 
am a peasant. In my heart a 
peasant of Provence I have al- 
Ways been. It becomes simple. 
To-morrow I depart. To- 
Morrow, a peasant, I go back 
to the land again. To-morrow 
I g0 to seek a farm.” 

Monsieur Antoine looks at M. 
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Etienne. M. Etienne returns 
the look. 

“St Pierre du Croix!” they 
ery in unison. M. Antoine 
explains. ‘‘ There is your farm ! 
Not large—thirty — hectares 
merely—but good land. It is 
at St Pierre du Croix all near 
to Grasse. We have been 
making some experiments with 
roses there. And the old one, 
our tenant, has but recently 
gone to America, where he has 
a rich son. If you will do us 
the favour to accept——” 

“Tt would make us most 
happy,” said M. Etienne. 

“There is a pig?” asked 
my uncle cautiously. 

“But certainly there is a 
pi g ! > 

** And perhaps some hens ? ”’ 

“Not many, but enough.” 

“Tt is much to hope, but— 
is there a little cow? ” 

“You shall yourself, mon- 
sieur, milk that little cow, and 
attend the roses to keep the 
goat from eating them. He is 
verily a devil, that same goat ! ”’ 

*“ And the price? Name it 
—and remember I am not rich.” 

Messieurs, you must forgive 
my uncle that. He was—he is 
a peasant, understand? He 
must bargain. But this time 
he has not that happiness. 

“ Nothing!” shouts M. Eti- 
enne. ‘“ Nothing of nothing!” 
cries M. Antoine. ‘“‘ We are 
not ingrates. So long as you 
live, if you like, you shall, 
unhindered, reside upon that 
farm. What will you? Do 
not insult us with this talk of 
prices! You have made our 
fortune. Shall we forget La 
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Nuit d’ Afrique or Le Jardin 
du Vieux Monde? What, with- 
out you, were the Fréres Avril ? 
What to us, then, is a little 
farm ? ” 

Papa Hilaire bent his head 
down to the table. He wept. 
There are times when one 
could not help but weep. There 
are times when an eye of stone 
would melt. The heart of my 
uncle was the heart of a child. 
But presently he does look up 
again. He makes himself 
ridiculous. The great tears 
drop from the end of his 
monstrous nose. 

“I go,” he stammers. ‘“‘ Not 
yet can I thank you, mes amis, 
not only for the little farm. 
Now, for the first time, I regret 
the accident that deprives me 
of the pleasure of serving you. 
But I have trained one who 


will take my place. He is a 

good boy, that Jacques Poteau.” 
Monsieur Antoine shudders 

with his hands outspread. 


“Jamais!” he thunders. 
“For you, everything—what 
you will, my old. But for 
that—I regret that we will be 
unable to make further use of 
that Poteau!” 

But yes, mes amis, life is 
indeed a droll kind of thing. 
And luck, she is an impudent, 
but she is a woman. She can 
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be cruel, but she has her 
moments of great tenderness, 
If you could but see my uncle, 
how he is happy among his 
swollen cabbages.:.-And that 
goat loves him—follows him 
everywhere. But of all sights 
I have seen, the one most 
droll is that great florid gib- 
bosity of Papa Hilaire’s nose 
sniffing most tenderly at the 
heart of a lovely rose. 

“He says that he can smell 
a little now,” said Réné Guizet 
meditatively. ‘“‘ Personally, I 
have some difficulty in believ- 
ing that. I said I have just 
returned from visiting? Yes, 
he is happy. But I—I could 
not be, existing in such friendly 
proximity to that too-friendly 
goat.” 

* But, cher ami,” said one 
presently when the garcon had 
been sent for another bock, 
“if, as you have told it, this 
tale is true, why, then, one 
does not quite see how you 
could have known in such 
great detail——? ” 

Réné Guizet lightly waved 
the impertinence aside. 

“Tt is simple. From Avril 
Fréres, from my uncle, from 
Poteau. And, as a journalist 
—it is my métier—one may 
imagine something—is it not 
80 ¢ 








THE IMPERIAL IRISH—AN OBITUARY. 


BY PERISCOPE. 


“Twas a good way, methought, to be remembered by posterity, and far more 
noble than a history.”—Sir Toomas Browne, Religio Medici. 


A BLIND devotion, innate 
loyalty, the heritage of a tradi- 
tion, these are qualities that 
are out of place in a democratic 
age, and therefore for it to be 
reminded of their existence is 
an inconvenient and imperti- 
nent lesson. Perhaps they have 
outlived their day, though they 
are as old as the cry of Job, 
“Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him.” The Southern 
Unionist, however, has never 
had an inclination to advertise 
himself and his sentiments. 
The party was a collection of 
individuals without any bent to- 
wards cohesion and joint action. 
It was an ascendancy party, to 
use the old Nationalist . cry, 
merely because the individuals 
who composed it by training 
and outlook were the most 
competent to lead; but it had 
little of the party spirit which 
merges all ideas into a phrase. 
Individuals might unite spas- 
modically for a time, in defence 
of landed interests, for example, 
but after the immediate battle 
was won or lost the forces be- 
came dispersed. They had the 
true Irish undisciplined spirit, 
and lacked the corporate out- 
look. 

The term Southern Unionist 
does not properly describe this 
Party, nor yet does the term 


Loyalist. West Britons they 
were called contemptuously by 
the adherents of the Gaelic 
League, Anglo-Irish by others, 
but they had as little of the 
Englishman’s outlook upon life, 
and as little active sympathy 
with his bourgeois civilisation, 
whatever they might have with 
his broader ideals, as had any 
western Gael. None of these 
descriptions accurately visual- 
ises their peculiar tenets. They 
are now on the point of passing 
away, therefore to rename them 
the ‘‘ Imperial Irish ” in articulo 
mortis is a superfluous canonisa- 
tion. Yet for the high faith 
that was in them, they deserve 
some fair name, now that the 
ave atque vale begins to echo 
from far off. 

Peasant and peer, soldier 
and policeman, there was one 
bond that united these men— 
the bond of loyalty to a tradi- 
tion. England, to whom they 
gave a devotion at times un- 
reasoning, at times superb, was 
now fickle, now forgetful, never 
truly loving them with the 
grand passion that these men 
could display. It is the prac- 
tice to sneer, “‘ Doth Job serve 
God for naught?” and to 
point to the close borough of 
successful barristers and public 
servants in Dublin. Certainly 
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it was from this party that most 
of the holders of judicial posts 
were drawn, but the number 
of the successful was but in- 
significant by comparison to 
the whole. Privilege had largely 
disappeared in the last thirty 
years, yet there was no change 
in the spirit of loyalty. Pride 
kept them in their course. 
Lovers of their native land, 
they yet scorned to think with 
those whose tradition was based 
on a secular hatred. They 
deemed that they had the 
wider vision, that the path 
which they had marked out for 
themselves led to a land of 
greater possibilities. Janus- 
headed, Irishmen were ever 
looking to opposite ideals. The 
one was brooding over the 
bygone dust that made a golden 
haze of the broken past, the 
other gazed forth over a clear 
space to the hills beyond which 
lay the “far fair lands ” their 
feet would tread. 

In an article written in the 
‘Saturday Westminster Gaz- 
ette’ some fifteen years ago, 
“George Birmingham” ex- 
pounded the view that the 
Southern Unionist, finding his 
ascendancy in his native land 
slipping away by reason of 
land purchase and local gov- 
ernment, turned his attention 
to the Imperial idea, and dis- 
covered in it and in Imperial 
service a consolation for his 
losses in his own island. The 
writer deplored this, because 
he regarded it as talent lost 
to Ireland. “Just for a hand- 
ful of silver he left us, just for 
a riband to stick in his coat.” 





There is a modicum of truth 
in this presentation of the 
picture, but there is a failure 
to see the truly inspiring side, 
Unlike Achilles, these men did 
not retire sulking to their tents, 
They sought some new means 
of serving the country which 
had been engaged in teaching 
them a hard lesson. In their 
world-wide search for service, 
they led, as comrades, Irish- 
men of lesser education who 
saw life’s adventure unfolding 
for them not in the crowded 
streets of New York and 
Chicago, where the unwonted 
stress of life fills the State 
asylums with Irish-born luna- 
ties, but on the farthest borders 
of the Empire. There they all 
found the name of England 
standing for honesty and jus- 
tice. They, the peasant-soldier, 
the landlord officer, learnt to 
forget the dreary past of their 
own country, and saw its future 
linked with that of England. 
They brought back to Ireland 
a leavening of loyalty that 
seemed destined to develop. 
These men did not make 
parade of what they were doing 
as pioneers in far-off places. 
It would be recalled from time 
to time that a dead field-mar- 
shal, a retiring ambassador, 4 
brilliant man of science, was 
of Irish birth, but they them- 
selves were the last to claim 
any innate genius in their race 
or their caste. That they 
should do these things for Eng- 
land was ingrained. It had 
become part of their inheril- 
ance, a tradition handed dow?, 
not fettering but freeing. They 
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did not reason about it, for 
their ideas were too simple 
and straightforward to deem 
reasoning necessary. 

A hereditary instinct thus 
arose which produced the tradi- 
tional Irish soldier and Irish 
policeman. Service in either 
force became a profession 
handed down from father to 
son. Neither calling had much 
attraction for the Ulsterman, 
for his more independent spirit 
hewed out a way for himself ; 
before the Great War the Ulster 
Protestant contribution either 
to army or police was negligible. 
It was regarded as the resource 
of the feckless. Not so in the 
rest of Ireland. Whatever re- 
cent anti- British writers in 
Ireland may say, there was 
amongst the great mass of the 
people no real antipathy to 
those of their fellow-country- 
men who elected Imperial ser- 
vice in either capacity. It is 
a growth of the last ten years, 
which, strangely enough, never 
spread to the British Navy, 
many of whose stokers were 
drawn from the western Irish 
seaboard. 

Yet the absence of antipathy 
did not bring sympathy. These 
men were a race apart. Of the 
same blood, equal in their love 
of their native land, they lived 
ina different atmosphere. Their 
children felt it. They knew 
instinctively that here was 
something which was worth 
treasuring. They caught at 
the torch which their fathers 
held out to them, and passed 
it on to those who took up 
the race. Clearer and clearer 
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it burned, no meteor-light nor 
will-of-the-wisp — born from 
nothing and passing into a 
void—but something that was 
a guide and beacon while there 
was fuel to feed the flame. 
It has gone now. Only the 
embers are there, glowing dully. 
It were to expect a miracle 
that the light shall ever burst 
out again. 

England’s generosity to Ire- 
land has always been spas- 
modic, and undoubtedly its 
appearance was very often oc- 
casioned by a half-formed feel- 
ing that Irish soldiers had done 
much for England. The irony 
is that these soldiers were only 
representative of a certain class 
—the class that was faithful 
to England,—while the benefits 
fell largely on those who were 
either neutral or directly an- 
tagonistic. 

England took it for granted 
that Irish soldiers would help 
to fight her wars, that the 
Irish police would be faithful, 
that Ireland would produce 
for her administrators and 
leaders of men. She over- 
looked that they came from 
only a small section, and so 
it has come to pass that this 
small minority—disliked and 
maligned by a considerable 
portion of their fellow-country- 
men—earned for Ireland what 
in the last thirty years she had 
come to regard as landmarks 
on a new road. No man would, 
however, regard the latest land- 
mark as a reward of loyalty. 
It is the tombstone fashioned 
for the grave of the faithful. 

The Irish Free State is pleased 

G 
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to grant an amnesty to those 
who were faithful to England. 
To those who were unfaithful 
there shall be a greater reward. 
By setting up a Committee to 
compensate and re-enlist those 
members of the R.I.C. who 
resigned or were dismissed in 
the few years prior to disband- 
ment owing to “‘ sympathy with 
national aspirations,’ the Free 
State has put a premium upon 
disloyalty. No other member 
of the Constabulary, even if 
he were willing, is allowed to 
enlist in the police force of the 
new State. Throughout Irish 
history there has always been 
some one ready to sell’ his king 
for gold, but only just before 
the final break-up did any 
traitor appear among the Im- 
perial Irish. He came when 
the police were fighting with 
their backs to the wall. The 
greater the need, the greater 
the treachery ; but what is the 
mentality of those who would 
place in the hands of proven 
traitors the right to swear away 
the character of their fellow- 
citizens ? 

In the |.st few years Eng- 
land appears to have decided 
that Ireland was a mere nuis- 
ance to her, and that to placate 
her at any price, provided that 
she herself might be left in 
peace, was a good business 
proposition. The bargain has 
now been completed, but the 
weighing up of the cost has 
yet to take place. It cannot 
be counted in terms of cash, 
though England has by no 
means as yet rid herself of 
Ireland’s incubus of debt. To 


arrive at a true valuation the 
loss to England of another 
asset must be reckoned, an 
asset which cannot be trans- 
planted to English soil, for its 
worth was only measurable by 
contrast to surrounding growths, 
The Irish landowner may settle 
down in Great Britain, but he 
will become merged in his new 
milieu. He will lose that clear 
vision of England’s real rile 
in the world which his singular 
isolation in Ireland enabled him 
to preserve long after the Eng- 
lishman’s had become blurred 
by money-making, class selfish- 
ness, and party warfare. That 
part of the population from 
which the British Army drew 
some of its best regiments will 
be merged into the surrounding 
corner-boys, slum-dwellers, or, 
perchance, new breed of heroes 
which the Free State produces. 
No longer will the flutter of 
the Union Jack, the glamour 
of a marching tune, be there 
to set the hereditary blood of 
Empire astir. The professional 
and middle classes—those who 
sent their sons to Trinity College 
from which they went forth 
to every quarter of the globe— 
will disappear, and their places 
be taken by a new class who 
know not the meaning of world 
service. They have sufficient 
vitality to continue for a while 
to come, but once contact i 
lost the spark must die out. 
Taken as a body, it is pro 
bable that in the four and 4 
half years of the Great War 
the Imperial Irish suffered more 
grievously than any other set 
tion of people throughout the 
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kingdom, and that despite the 
absence of conscription. Most 
of them were engaged in occu- 
pations that could not be re- 
garded as rendering them “ in- 
dispensable.” There was there- 
fore nothing between them and 
duty in the field, and they 
fared forth on the trail of 
adventure which their tradi- 
tions pointed out to them. 
To-day in Southern Ireland 
the names of their dead will be 
found in bronze or marble in 
every church—of the Protestant 
dead only, for no Roman Catho- 
lic place of worship would sully 
the precincts of God by recall- 
ing the names of those who pre- 
ferred to go forth to save others 
rather than to stay at home to 
save themselves. One wishes 
that it could have been possible 
to follow more widely the fine 
spirit of those few Protestant 
churches who have enrolled on 
their tablets the names of those 
of their Roman Catholic fellow- 
parishioners who fell side by side 
with their own people. Save for 
the few memorials that a hospi- 
tal or a college may erect with- 
in its walls, the dead Roman 
Catholic soldiers of Southern 
Ireland seem likely to remain 
without any record save that 
which lives in the hearts of those 
who loved them. The very 
regiments which treasured their 
deeds have disappeared. 


rere we will turn the page and, 
oO 
The book is done, as though the 
master-hand 
That wrote it failed; as though the 
tide had passed, 
And found the story only writ in 
sand, 
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Where will we hear the music that 
once throbbed, 
When bugles sang réveillé, and the 
roll 
Of drums caught hard the breath of 
men? The notes 
Are silent as the passing of a soul. 


Only in some cathedral aisle there 
droops 
Dead blazoning of regiments whose 
van 
Still haunts the crumbling battlements 
of Spain, 
Or jagged passes of Afghanistan. 


Graves scattered in the desert by the 
gloom 
Of the Crimean waters—will they 
stay 
Unthought of when the casket that 
enshrined 
Their memory lies shattered in the 
clay ? 


Dear perished names, struck from the 
roll, although 
No smirch was on them! 
little space 
They will be ours still; then we, too, 
are gone, 
And none to tell where lies their 
resting-place. 


For a 


Only among the graves the peasant 
folk 
Will linger on their names in 
Picardy 
Or Flanders; and the Turk in wonder 
tend 
Their hard-won tomb upon Gallipoli. 


But in their island-home, whose name 
they bore 
Imperiously beyond the farthest 
main, 
They are forgot: no tardy trumpet- 
call 
Can lure the vanished legions back 


again, 


Has England realised that 
this asset of a simple and un- 
assuming loyalty is lost to her 
for ever? It may seem but 
a little thing, the more so as 
the loss was apparently in- 
evitable if England was to be 
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made right in the eyes of the 
world! She can bear the actual 
loss with equanimity at the 
moment, for the immediate 
effect is hidden from her sight. 
It is otherwise, however, with 
the people whose traditions 
were linked with hers. They 
do not speak of it to one an- 
other. They try to forget the 
things that are. The coast- 
guard station, where once the 
White Ensign was run up at 
daybreak and furled to rest at 
sundown, is now peopled with 
troops from which the old 
glamour, the old discipline, 
have gone. The tricolour, which 
two years ago was the symbol 
of a secret terror that stalked 
in nightly murder through the 
land, now hangs in faded ragged- 
ness from public buildings— 
ay, and from the stern of what 
were once His Majesty’s ships. 
The canker of these things eats 
into the soul. 

They read of Free State 
generals making speeches to 
their over-officered troops, and 
their thoughts go out to the 
dead Irish soldiers in far-off 
graves, “and none so poor to 
do them reverence.” They 
hear prating of “flying col- 
umns in the Anglo-Irish war,” 
of heroes who wrested victory 
from the British. The English- 
man on the eastern side of the 
Trish Sea can place on these 
boastings their true valuation, 
and smile on them as the make- 
believe of children just free 
from school. But the Imperial 
Irishman is living under a 
Government that by repetition 
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has actually come to believe 
these hallucinations. Those 
whom he loved, whose outlook 
in life was his, are gone, and 
he who cannot go must find 
his refuge in a cynicism that 
swift-succeeding events tend to 
encourage. The one great bond 
which united him with his 
fellow-countrymen—be he Free 
Stater, Nationalist, moonlighter, 
or landlord,—namely, love of 
Ireland, has become a sham. 
He alone did nothing to maim 
her soul or her body. Is it 
for him to nurse back to health 
the battered and bleeding thing 
that others have marred ? 

Is there any historical parallel 
to the position in which the 
Imperial Irish find themselves 
—a people of the same blood 
as those amongst whom they 
live, yet a class distinct and 
apart in sentiment: for several 
generations linked closely with 
England, then suddenly severed 
from her not of their own 
volition? Alexander’s cities 
founded in Mesopotamia and 
Persia, the garrisons left be- 
hind in the receding empire of 
Rome—these afford no ade 
quate parallel, and their fate 
gives no clue as to what will 
become of this class, for they 
were left among people of alien 
race, and either fused or dis- 
appeared, an inevitable process 
exemplified in the settlement of 
Cromwell’s troopers in Tip- 
perary, who by intermarriage 
left their mark only in the big 
breed of Tipperary peasant. 
The French - Canadians, the 
Dutch in South Africa—the 
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essential difference of their posi- twenty years, and the ties could 
tion from that of the Imperial be renewed; and finally, there 
Irish needs no explanation. were no rhetorical flauntings 
There is, however, one paral- on the part of those who had 
lel, perhaps not very close, taken over the country. Con- 
put certainly striking, and it is siderable numbers of them 
in British history itself. The merged their lot with that of 
American Revolution was not, their fellow-countrymen, and 
it is true, brought about by their traditions, if not always 
the rebellion of a people nur- their breeding, have followed 
tured on bate of England. It that of the majority. Yet 
was merely the result of a 60,000 of them could not suffer 
premature growth of Dominion the change. In a closing pas- 
evolution, the symptoms of sage of a very suggestive book, 
which statesmen, in their igno- ‘The Making of a Republic,’ 
rance, exasperated by faulty published with a purpose in 
treatment. One party stood the year 1920, Mr Kevin O’Shiel, 
out against the separatists, in now a Minister of the Free 
numbers comparatively weak, State, has written: ‘‘ The ships 
but concentrated in certain that bore away the British 
localities—in New York and _ carried also thousands of Tories, 
Pennsylvania, where were the huddled up with their bundles 
old settlers and the official of belongings in the cabins 
element ; in Georgia and North and holds, fleeing from the 
Carolina, where farmers of exasperation of their country- 
Scotch descent were strong; men. Thousands, too, crossed 
in all, perhaps 50,000 able- the Canadian border, and 
bodied men with their families. thousands sailed from the 
At least half served in the war Southern States in abject 
that was fought, as volunteers misery and dejection, to be- 
with the British Army, and gin life over again in some 
when it was over they found land which was shadowed 
themselves in the midst of by their beloved Union Jack. 
angry fellow-countrymen, their The Government they had 
traditions shattered, their lands helped so zealously distributed 
open to confiscation. Yet they £3,000,000 amongst them, and 
had consolations which the Im- settled large numbers of them 
Perial Irish have not. They in the Canadas, Nova Scotia, 
had in the hinterland of their and Jamaica.” Did Mr O’Shiel 
own country a wide field of intend to be prophetic? His 
development where they might book, outside Ireland, was 
carry the speech and the ideas probably never read at the 
of England to the shores of the time. 
Pacific; theirfellow-countrymen  After-years will show whether 
had only been estranged from a new emigration—an emigra- 
them in sentiment for less than tion of the culture, the born 
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leaders, the faithful henchmen 
—will have again drained Ire- 
land, enriching Ulster, Great 
Britain, and the Empire, and 
leaving the Free State without 
hope of resurrection. After 
this exodus these exiles will 
have no land to which to return, 
for the ties will have been 
broken. Yet they are the only 
party that can save Ireland 
from herself. What are the 
other alternatives _—self-suicide 
or the acquisition of Southern 
Ireland piecemeal by [Irish- 
American speculators, who 
either, 


having squeezed her 
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dry, will leave her derelict, 
or will fetter her body and soul 
with a chain that will crush 
from her in half a century the 
spirit which flourished through 
seven hundred years of a s0- 
called ‘tyranny.’ Ireland 
must choose one of two alter- 
natives—a quick return to san- 
ity which may save, and give 
their opportunity to the Im- 
perial Irish before they have 
disappeared, or foreign indebted- 
ness, which will make of “ Dark 
Rosaleen ” the discarded play- 
thing of some Hebrew-American 
syndicate. 
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THE mountain tract peopled 
by the Chins runs parallel to 
the west coast of Burma from 
Chittagong to Bassein. 

Kanpetlet is the most south- 
erly outpost on the Burma side 
of the range, and is situated 
at an elevation of over six 
thousand feet on the eastern 
slope of Mount Victoria, which 
rises out of the plains to a 
height of over ten thousand 
feet. The whole tract is a 
series of high mountain ridges 
running north and south, and 
sloping steeply down to narrow 
valleys and rocky streams. 

There is no flat ground except 
on the tops of some of the 
ridges, where occasionally a 
few square yards of level may 
be found. It is a country of 
Majestic beauty, but as diffi- 
cul as any in the world to 
march through. Dense forest 
covers the whole of it except 
where the land has been re- 
cently cleared for cultivation ; 
and in such spots, unless the 
crops are actually growing or 
have only just been reaped, 
the undergrowth is high and 
impenetrable. 

Teak and bamboo and other 
tropical growths cover the lower 
levels, giving place to pine, 
oak, yew, rhododendron, and 
holly on the more lofty heights. 
The backbone of the range 
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is the Arracan Yoma. To the 
west of the Yoma lies a strip 
of unadministered territory, and 
beyond that are the Arracan 
Hill tracts, administered by the 
British Government. 

The wild Chins, inhabiting 
the unadministered country, live 
in communities, each under its 
own chief. They are quite un- 
civilised, and know no law 
except revenge. They have no 
common language, and even 
adjacent villages are often un- 
able to understand one another. 

Their weapons are of divers 
kinds. Each man carries his 
bow and arrows and a knife. 
Some have muzzle-loading guns, 
for which they manufacture by 
crude methods a coarse powder. 
Many go armed with spears. 
They are all Nat or spirit wor- 
shippers. 

As a rule, they do not inter- 
fere with villages in admin- 
istered territory, but on their 
own side of the border raids 
are not infrequent: Every vil- 
lage posts sentries at night, 
and many are fortified against 
attack. 

The village of Mdaimnu was 
a small hamlet of thirty houses, 
and contained no guns. Here 
an elderly gentleman named 
Poshinkok, having cracked eggs 
in the approved Chin way, 
deduced from the results that 
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the omens were good, and that 
a raid, if carried out at once, 
would be successful. 

The young men of the vil- 
lage, having been at a loose 
end for some months after the 
harvest, welcomed the idea of 
combining a little excitement 
with ultimate profit. Accord- 
ingly at dusk on a certain day 
a band of fifteen stalwart young 
savages left Mdaimnu, and the 
next morning, at daybreak, 
made their appearance thirty 
miles away at the village of 
Kwilong, on our side of the 
border. The inhabitants of 
Kwilong, unprepared for this 
sudden visitation, offered but 
little resistance. 

One man was wounded and 
captured, and the raiders, hav- 
ing selected three others as 
well as three fat mithong, re- 
turned home with their booty. 
The wounded man was released 
before they had gone far, as he 
was unable to keep up with the 
rest of the party. 

On arriving at Mdaimnu the 
raiders handed over the cap- 
tives to Poshinkok, who im- 
prisoned them in his house, 
tying them up with strands of 
bamboo so securely that in a 
few days their limbs swelled up 
to several times their natural 
size. He then sent a message 
to their relatives that he would 
release them for fifty rupees 
apiece. If they were not ran- 
somed within a reasonable time 
he would sell them as slaves to 
other tribes. 

No doubt his message was 
conveyed in the usual Chin 
manner by a messenger carry- 


ing certain notched sticks. The 
Chins cannot write, and have 
no knowledge of figures. Their 
memories, too, are none of the 
best, except where personal 
or tribal feuds are concerned, 
and in these cases the tradition 
is handed down from genera- 
tion to generation until revenge 
ends the quarrel or gives it a 
new lease of life. When, there- 
fore, one Chin wishes to com- 
municate with another living 
at a distance he sends a mes- 
senger, and, to aid the latter’s 
memory, furnishes him with 
one or more notched sticks. 
Poshinkok probably sent three 
messengers. Number one would 
carry three short sticks with 
one notch in each. Each stick 
would represent one of the 
prisoners. Number two would 
carry three sticks too, but 
larger ones, each bearing fifty 
notches, representing a rupee 
for each notch. Number three 
also would take three sticks 
with seven notches in each, 
and each notch would mean 
one day. On reaching Kwilong 
village the messengers would 
send for the relatives of the 
prisoners, and give them the 
sticks, and interpret to them 
the meaning of the notches. 
The messengers could safely be 
relied on to narrate the conse- 
quence that would ensue if the 
rupees should not be forth- 
coming. 

The Political Officer, having 
become acquainted with the 
above facts, sent two mes- 
sengers to Mdaimnu, demanding 
the instant return of the pris- 
oners and the mithong. 
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Now the people of Mdaimnu, 
like most other trans-border 
Chins, were perfectly aware 
that the Political Officer was 
unable to cross the frontier 
without the definite orders of 
Government. They were also 
aware that Government, though 
it may move surely, moves, as 
a tule, very slowly indeed. 
They knew too that the rainy 
season had begun, and that it 
was not the custom for punitive 
columns to move out during 
the rains. They, therefore, 
sent back a reply that they 
had no intention of returning 
either prisoners or mithong 
unless the ransom, already de- 
manded, was paid. 

“Tf you want them back,” 
they said, “‘come across and 
fetch them. If Government 
wants to fight us we are quite 
game; but if you come, come 
by the main road, because we 
shall be ready and waiting for 
you there. Don’t go round by 
any back way.” 

A second pair of messengers 
brought back a similar answer, 
and a third and last pair came 
back with word that if the 
Political Officer sent any more 
messengers they would be exe- 
cuted. 

So the Political Officer re- 
turned to Kanpetlet, and the 
people of Mdaimnu prepared to 
meet an attack. They did not 
think it really likely that it 
would come before November 
or December, but for the next 
fortnight or three weeks, at 
any rate, it would be as well 
to be prepared. Accordingly 
they drove all their mithong 
VOL. CCXIII.—NO. MCCLX XXVIII. 
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away into the jungle, hid their 
gongs and other valuables in 
secret places, and sent their 
women and children to live in 
huts in the forest. Then they 
dug pits ten or twelve feet 
deep across the road, and fixed 
long pointed stakes into the 
bottom, and covered the holes 
with thin branches and leaves. 
All around the village they 
fixed short sharp stakes in the 
grass to prevent any attempt 
to rush the position at night. 
They looked to their bows and 
replenished their stock of broad- 
barbed arrows; and all day 
and all night sentries were 
posted along the tracks leading 
to the place. 

All their preparations were 
completed, but still Govern- 
ment tarried. 

Then came a fortnight of 
steady drenching rain. The 
streams filled up, rivulets 
coursed down the hillsides, the 
fields became morasses, and 
the leeches emerged from their 
lurking - places and renewed 
their interest in life. 

The women, in their huts in 
the forest, were wet and un- 
comfortable. The young men, 
whose lot it was to be sen- 
tries, began to think that it 
was neither magnificent nor 
war. 

Weeds sprang up among the 
crops, and it was necessary to 
clear them, and with the women 
away in the forest, the young 
men perceived that this fresh 
burden would soon be thrust 
upon them. Finally, the rela- 
tions of the three prisoners 
came with rupees and paid 
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the ransoms, and the prisoners 
were released. 

The incident appeared to be 
closed. Obviously they had 
not been mistaken in saying 
that Government would never 
send a column to fight them 
in the rains, and before the 
rains were over and the cold 
weather had come again, doubt- 
less Government would have 
forgotten all about it. 

So they pulled up the stakes 
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and filled in the pits in the 
road. The women returned to 
their homes, and the mithong 
were once again stalled beneath 
the houses. The gongs and 
other valuables were restored 
to their places, and the people 
of Mdaimnu resumed the 
even tenor of their uneventful 
lives. 

About the same time too 
the moon changed, and there 
came a break in the rain. 


If. 


On his way back to Head- 
quarters the Political Officer 
stopped for a few days at a 
village twenty miles from the 
border, and with¥much in- 


genuity constructed”a suspen- 
sion bridge over a river which, 


during the rains, usually rose 
some thirty feet above its dry- 
weather level. 

When he reached Kanpetlet 
he explained the situation to 
the Captain, and asked him 
whether he would like to take 
out a column. The Captain’s 
life, like that of the braves of 
Mdaimnu, had for some time 
been uneventful, and he too 
was not disinclined for a little 
excitement. 

Accordingly, the Political 
Officer set the wires to work, 
and solicited Government to 
allow him to cross the border 
and proceed to Mdaimnu with a 
column of Military Police, under 
the command of the Captain. 

At this time began the rain, 
which, as we have seen, 80 
seriously incommoded their po- 


tential enemies at Mdaimnu. 
Day after day it fell almost 
without ceasing, and when for 
an hour it paused, the Captain 
practised his men in methods 
of catching Chins. In the 
course of these exercises an 
amusing game was evolved. 
Two lines of Gurkhas were 
drawn up facing one another 
at a distance of twenty yards. 
Each man was provided with 
a sack, through the top of 
which a draw-string had been 
threaded. At a given signal 
the sides charged each other, 
and each endeavoured to bag 
prisoners from the opposite 
side and take them to theif 
respective captains. Having 
deposited their captives, they 
removed the bags from their 
heads and returned to the fray 
for more. The mélée lasted 
for three minutes, and at the 
end of that time heads were 
counted, the side which had 
secured the greater number of 
prisoners being declared the 
winner. 
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It was thought that by this 
method a large number of 
Chins might, if taken by sur- 
prise, be captured by quite a 
small number of Gurkhas. A 
man roused from his sleep at 
early dawn, to find himself 
hurried away to an unknown 
destination with his head in a 
flour-bag, would be incapable 
of offering any considerable 
resistance, and would not know 
whether his escort consisted of 
one man or ten. 

The Jemadar, on being con- 
sulted, recollected that in the 
days of his youth he had seen 
Lord Roberts teaching his men 
to take prisoners by the same 
method, and thought that what 
was good enough for Lord 
Roberts was good enough for 
him. 

Day after day the rain fell, 
and still Government tarried ; 
and so unpleasant was the 
prospect of camping in such 
weather, that all concerned be- 
gan to hope that the Chins 
were right in their belief that 
Government would not send 
out a column until the cold 
weather had set in. 

At the end of ten days, how- 
éver, came an order to hold a 
column of thirty men in readi- 
ness to move out. 

Transport had first to be 
collected, and this consisted of 
mules, ponies, and Chin coolies, 
which were hired and kept 
ready. Rations for fifteen days 
were given out and tied up in 
suitable loads—namely, forty 
pounds for a coolie, and between 
fifty and sixty pounds for each 
side of a mule or pony. The 
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men had no waterproofs, and 
with the prospect of being out 
in incessant rain for a fort- 
night, it was necessary for the 
sake of their health to im- 
provise some means of keeping 
them dry. Waterproof bedding 
sheets were therefore borrowed 
from those who were not to 
accompany the column. These, 
folded to a suitable length and 
stitched by the detachment 
tailor on his machine, formed, 
with a string run through the 
hem, very efficient waterproof 
capes, and were returned to 
their owners after the column 
came back, none the worse 
for having been made use of in 
this way. Large tarpaulins for 
sheltering the men at night 
were carried on the mules. 

The column was now ready 
to start off at a moment’s 
notice. 

Two days later, in the after- 
noon, the final order, so long 
awaited, arrived. 

At daybreak the next morn- 
ing the column moved out of 
barracks. The rain had ceased 
during the night, and it seemed 
that for the present finer 
weather might be expected. 

It was on this day that, as 
we have narrated above, the 
moon changed, and at Mdaimnu 
too there came a break in the 
rain. 

Leaving the barracks, the 
column plunged at once into 
the forest, and wended its 
way down a narrow track 
through high and saturated 
undergrowth. Its troubles be- 
gan in the first hundred yards, 
when the packs of the hired 
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ponies began to slip, and had 
to be unloaded and retied. 
This was a continual source of 
delay for as long as these ponies 
were used. Near the bottom 
of the valley the track became 
too steep for the loaded animals 
to negotiate, and all the packs 
had to be taken off and carried 
for half a mile by the men, and 
loaded up again on the other 
side of the stream. The up- 
ward slope on the opposite 
side of the valley was as steep 
as that down on the home side, 
and at the end of five hours, 
when a halt was made for 
breakfast, the average rate of 
progress had not been more 
than one mile an hour. 

The Political Officer and the 
Captain were the first to arrive 
at the halting-place, which was 
only to be distinguished from 
any other spot in the forest 
by the presence of one or two 
rotting skeletons of old huts, 
which had been put up in the 
dry weather by Chin coolies 
spending the night there. The 
tree-tops were swathed in 
clouds, and drops of water 
dripped perpetually from every 
leaf and twig. 

The Political Officer had sent 
on his tent and breakfast on 
the previous day, but there 
was no sign of either. Then a 
Chin passing by brought news 
that the tent had been pitched 
in a hamlet a few hundred 
yards away. 

The Political Officer and the 
Captain set off, leading their 
ponies along a faint track that 
appeared to run in the desired 
direction. After a few hun- 


dred yards, it emerged from 
the forest and entered a field 
of Indian corn. It is the cus- 
tom of the Chins to cut down 
a fresh area of forest yearly, 
and after burning the jungle to 
plant their crops on the cleared 
land. The ground remains 
encumbered with the fallen 
tree-trunks, and their thicker 
branches that have not been 
consumed by the fire. Wet 
through and the prey of blood- 
thirsty leeches, the two break- 
fast-seekers threaded their way 
through the entangled field. 
After proceeding for over a 
mile they met more Chins, 
who again cheered them with 
the news that the tent was only 
three or four hundred yards 
ahead. By standing on the 
stump of a tree it was possible 
to look over the crops for that 
distance, but no tent was 
visible. The Captain voted 
for going back and having 
breakfast when the column 
arrived. The Political Officer, 
however, with not only break- 
fast, but also his tent and camp 
kit at stake, decided to con- 
tinue the quest. They accord- 
ingly parted, and the Captain 
returned to the _ halting-place 
in the forest, where he was just 
in time to indicate to his met 
that there was a stream near 
by, and that they could halt 
there and cook their food. 

In a very short time fires 
were started, and the mel 
were busy preparing their meal, 
while the Captain, sitting 2 
a store box, regaled himself 
with cold ham and_ bottled 
beer. 
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At the end of two hours the 
column made ready to resume 
the march. Mules were loaded 
up and the coolies mustered, 
and the party proceeded on 
its upward climb. Its goal 
for the night was still seven 
miles distant. Rain had begun 
to fall, and the path was, if 
possible, more slippery than it 
had been in the morning. 

The Captain marched on 
ahead. At the end of two 
hours he came upon another 
collection of decayed huts simi- 
lar to those at the morning’s 
halting-place. From one of 
them a wisp of smoke issued. 
He entered the hut, and found 
that it was occupied by a de- 
jected Chin policeman, who, 
shaking with fever, was squat- 
ting over a handful of smoulder- 
ing sticks fruitlessly endeavour- 
ing to fan them into a flame. 


Rain dripped from the over- 


hanging trees, and filtered 
through the hovel’s roof of 
rotten branches and leaves. 
Cold mist penetrated the broken 
walls, and condensed in drops 
of chilly moisture on captain 
and constable alike. For an 
hour they bore each other 
company, and at the end of 
that time the column arrived. 
Thereafter the place became 
more cheerful. Some of the 
Sepoys put up shelters for the 
party, some drew water from 
@ neighbouring stream, while 
others collected firewood, which 
they kindled with the help of 
dry pinewood which some far- 
seeing ones had brought with 
them from Headquarters. 

In a short time a noble bon- 
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fire was blazing in the middle 
of the camp, while all around 
the men cooked their food and 
partook of hot meals. 

The Political Officer had not 
yet turned up, and some Chins, 
passing through the camp, 
brought news that he intended 
to rejoin the column the next 
day. 
The Captain dined early, 
and after dinner was sitting 
in front of the fire enjoying 
the warmth and the comfort 
of dry clothes, when the Politi- 
cal Officer arrived, preceded by 
a Chin carrying a pine torch. 
The Captain called for more 
dinner and a hot drink, and 
while the former was being 
prepared and the latter con- 
sumed, the Political Officer 
narrated the reason of his late 
arrival. He had found his 
tent and breakfast about half 
an hour after parting from the 
Captain in the morning. After 
breakfast he had rested for an 
hour, and had then allowed 
himself to be persuaded by a 
Chin to make for the night’s 
camp by a short cut, which, he 
was assured, would save several 
miles. The short cut had ap- 
parently not been used by any 
one for a very long time, and 
had consequently reverted to 
its original state of jungle. 

There is something insidi- 
ously attractive about a short 
cut. It is like debt: easy to 
fall into, but sometimes extra- 
ordinarily difficult to get out 
of again. The faint track 
diverges enticingly from the 
well-trodden road. The first 
step is taken with a light heart, 
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and one’s thoughts leap for- 
ward to the journey’s end, with 
a long evening and a well- 
earned rest before one. And 
while the mind is occupied 
with these imaginings, one moves 
on not over-heedful, perhaps, 
of one’s surroundings. Pres- 
ently one perceives other tracks 
made by sheep or cattle, cross- 
ing and recrossing the one 
along which one walks, and 
soon one is brought to a stand- 
still, wondering whether to bear 
to the right or to the left, 
or whether it would not be 
wisest of all to turn back again 
and follow the well-known road 
that leads with no uncertainty 
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to one’s destination. But pride 
prohibits retreat, and to this 
turn and the next the will-o’- 
the-wisp Hope lures one on, 
expecting that the next bend 
in the road will show the right 
track plain before one. 

And so the Political Officer, 
cutting his way through en- 
tangled undergrowth and leech- 
ridden swamps, ‘‘ followed the 
gleam ”’ which led him after 
nightfall, wet and hungry, to 
the camp of his desire. 

The night was well advanced 
before the Captain and the 
Political Officer left the grate- 
ful warmth of the fire and 
turned in. 


I, 


The next day the column 


moved off early, and after an 
hour’s march emerged from 


the damp, depressing, ever- 
green jungle into dry pine 
forest. On the top of the 
ridge it passed through a stretch 
of open meadow-like country, 
where blue anemonies and soft- 
coloured irises flowered in the 
grass. The rain had ceased, 
and the wind blew crisp and 
keen across the heights, sighing 
through the pine _ branches, 
whose every needle glistened 
in the morning sun. 

The march to the next camp 
was only ten miles, and con- 
ditions being more favourable 
than on the previous day, the 
column arrived early, and found 
that the Chins of a neighbour- 
ing village had prepared shel- 
ters for the men ap@ ‘ab es 


for the animals. A number of 
Chin chiefs had assembled here 
to greet the Political Officer, 
and after breakfast they were 
summoned and asked for their 
opinions on the best way of 
accomplishing the objects of 
the expedition. Certain de- 
mands had to be made of the 
people of Mdaimnu, and if they 
refused to conform to them 
certain action had to be taken. 
These instructions could easily 
enough be carried out if the 
villagers would await the arti- 
val of the column, but every 
Chin expressed his conviction 
that, unless the column sul- 
rounded the village before its 
presence became known to the 
inhabitants, not a man nor 4 
woman would remain to hear 
the terms demanded. The vil- 
lage would be found empty, 
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and would remain in that state 
so long as the column stayed 
there. 

In these circumstances the 
problem to be solved was how 
to get the column to Mdaimnu 
before the inhabitants became 
aware of the projected visit. 

The Chins were for starting 
then and there. It was, they 
said, only a trifling march of 
thirty-five miles or so, over 
two mountain ranges and half- 
way up a third. If the column 
started at, say, two in the 
afternoon, it ought to arrive 
at Mdaimnu by dawn the next 
morning. 

This scheme did not fill the 
Captain with enthusiasm. <A 
Chin’s idea of distance as mea- 
sured in miles is exceedingly 
vague, and he will cheerfully 
undertake a march of forty 
miles in the twenty-four hours 


if he is adequately rewarded 


for his trouble. But a sepoy, 
laden with equipment and en- 
cumbered with transport, could 
hardly be expected to emulate 
the performance of a Chin 
wearing no clothes and carry- 
ing only a minute basket on 
his back. 

It was finally decided to 
make a twelve-mile march the 
hext day, to pitch camp in a 
spot remote from any village, 
and thence, by a day-and-night 
march, to pounce on Mdaimnu. 

The Chins stated that it was 
not known that the column 
Wag. on its way, and that the 
people of Mdaimnu, though at 
first they had prepared to meet 
an attack, had now become 
wisuspicious. There was, how- 
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ever, a village which the column 
would have to pass through 
after leaving the next camp, 
which contained certain women 
who were natives of Mdaimnu. 
These had, no doubt, been told 
to give warning to that village 
if they should get news of the 
approach of any Government 
forces. If they could be pre- 
vented from doing this there 
would be a very good chance 
of catching Mdaimnu unpre- 
pared. A plan was therefore 
evolved to thwart the ladies. 
The next day’s march was a 
steady grind uphill for twelve 
miles. The path led through 
evergreen jungle, where, though 
the rain held off, all the leaves 
of the trees perpetually yielded 
up the moisture which they 
gathered from the clouds that 
encompassed them. The route 
followed was merely a Chin 
track, and the Political Officer 
had been unable to get it re- 
paired or improved, lest by so 
doing the suspicions of Mdaimnu 
should be aroused. Like all 
Chin tracks, regardless of gradi- 
ent, it followed the most direct 
line between the villages it 
connected. A Chin prefers a 
steep climb to a level road. 
The latter makes his legs ache. 
He does not see the use of 
clearing a path wider than the 
breadth of his own back. If 
a tree falls across it he lets it 
lie there, and either makes a 
detour round it or inclines 
against each side of it a stout 
pole in which he cuts notches. 
Then he walks over it, gripping 
the notches with his toes. 
Mules cannot do this, so the 
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march was much delayed by 
the necessity of repairing the 
road in front of the transport. 

By breakfast-time the column 
reached a spot where the Polit- 
ical Officer had camped in the 
dry weather of the previous 
year. It was in the densest 
and dampest part of the jungle, 
and the hovels that remained 
from the old camp looked even 
more gloomy and depressing 
than those already described. 
A stream which trickled across 
the road and disappeared into 
the undergrowth on the oppo- 
site side provided the requisite 
drinking water. Thick cloud 
smothered everything, and it 
was impossible to see more than 
a few yards. After a short 
halt the march was resumed, 
the track still running upwards. 
A few miles farther on the top 
of the spur was reached. The 
jungle grew less thick, and a 
gentle breeze springing up dis- 
persed the mist. 

As the sun struggled through, 
the column left the forest and 
entered a wide and level field 
of grass sprinkled with butter- 
cups, blue anemonies, and 
daisies. Here and there groups 
of holly-trees were growing, 
and at one end of the field 
there was a large pond of clear 
water, which, the Chins said, 
was excellent for drinking. It 
seemed an ideal place for a 
camp, far enough from the 
village it was desired to avoid, 
and near enough to Mdaimnu 
to make a sudden swoop pos- 
sible. According to the Chins, 
Mdaimnu was only twenty- 
four miles ahead. It was there- 
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fore decided to send off the 
Chin police at four o’clock the 
next morning. They were to 
march direct to the border, 
twenty miles away, and wait 
there, holding all the tracks 
leading into unadministered ter- 
ritory, and detaining any per- 
son attempting to pass in either 
direction. The column, leaving 
camp at 6 A.M., would arrange 
to reach the border shortly 
after dark, and the night march 
would be timed so as to arrive 
at Mdaimnu at about 4.30 a.m. 

The afternoon and evening 
were spent in pitching camp 
and sorting out rations. For 
the rush to Mdaimnu it was 
arranged that each man should 
take only three days’ rations 
and a minimum amount of 
bedding. The remainder of 
the rations and kit, together 
with all the transport animals, 
would be left at the standing 
camp, which went by the name 
of Shumshai. Only coolie trans- 
port would be used, as the 
paths to be traversed would be 
quite unsuitable for mules or 
ponies, 

In taking only three days’ 
rations no margin was allowed 
for failure or delay. But, 
whether the column achieved 
its objects or not, it was im- 
possible for it to be absent any 
longer than the time allowed 
for the following reason. 
Between Shumshai and the 
enemy’s village lay a river 
fordable only in the dry weather. 
The rains had already set 1, 
and the river was rising. The 
Political Officer, as already 
described, had built a sus 
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pension - bridge some fifteen 
feet above low-water level, but 
the next heavy fall of rain 
would raise the river ten clear 
feet above the bridge, which 
would be swept away, leaving 
the torrent uncrossable until 
the end of the rains. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary 
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to get the column back to the 
home side of the river in the 
shortest possible time. 

As the sun set heavy clouds 
descended on Shumshai camp. 
Preparations for the next day’s 
march were completed, and 
every one turned in at an early 
hour. 


IV. 


The next morning the camp 
was astir at dawn. According 
to arrangement, the Chin police 
had moved off two hours earlier, 
and by this time were well on 
their way. The rest of the 
column started at about 6.30. 
The first part of the march 
was a steady downhill tramp 
to the river, which lay some 
six thousand feet below the 
camp, and fifteen miles distant 
by the track followed. On a 
long downhill march with a 
small party it is waste of 
energy to fight against gravity 
with the object of maintaining 
an ordinary marching pace. 
It is less tiring and more rapid 
to let gravity help, and the 
easiest pace is a steady jog- 
trot with fairly frequent halts 
to rest the legs. The column 
covered the fifteen miles down 
to the river in a little over 
three hours. The coolies, with 
the men’s rations and cooking- 
pots, came down at a more 
leisurely pace, and did not turn 
up for nearly two hours after 
the column had arrived. At 
about 12.30 the column started 
again, its immediate objective 
being a village about four 


thousand feet above the river 
on the opposite side of the 
valley. The Chins estimated 
the distance to be four miles. 
The first obstacle to be nego- 
tiated was the Political Officer’s 
suspension - bridge across the 
river. The bridge was reached 
by scrambling up the face of a 
cliff, whence the wires swung 
across into a tree on the oppo- 
site bank. The roadway was 
borne on two quarter-inch wire 
ropes one foot apart. The upper 
wires, and those connecting 
them with the road-bearers, 
were about the thickness of 
ordinary telegraph wire. The 
roadway itself was made of 
the stems of bamboo grass 
split open and flattened and 
laid across the road-bearers, 
but not secured in any way. 
The Political Officer made it 
known that the bridge was 
only guaranteed to stand the 
weight of one man at a time, 
and he himself led the way. 
The Captain and the rest of 
the column followed one by 
one. As the men crossed, the 
roadway gradually became dis- 
integrated, and the spaces be- 
tween its component parts grew 
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wider and wider. However, 
the bridge held together until 
the column had passed over 
safely. The other end of the 
bridge was attached to the 
upper branches of a high tree, 
and the Chins had thought- 
fully leant against it a notched 
pole to serve as a ladder. The 
column having been, as Cesar 
would have expressed it, thrown 
across the river, resumed its 
march at about 2 p.m. The 
track it followed was for the first 
mile or two chiefly conspicuous 
by its absence. As it left the 
river, however, it turned into 
an ordinary Chin path about a 
foot wide and exceedingly steep. 
The miles stretched out to an 
inordinate length, and the vil- 
lage, said to be four miles 
away, but actually about ten, 
was not reached until 6.30. 
The top of the ridge where the 
border lay was still about five 
miles distant, but a halt of 
two hours was made to enable 
the men to prepare a final meal, 
and take a short rest before 
starting on the night march. 
As the sun sank the clouds 
disappeared, and the full moon 
rose from behind the moun- 
tains and, climbing serenely in 
the star-sprinkled sky, flooded 
the mountain-side with mellow 
light. When the column re- 
entered the forest the darkness 
in the shadow of the trees 
seemed all the more intense 
in comparison with the soft 
radiance outside. 

At midnight the top of the 
ridge was reached, and at a 
short distance down the other 
side the border was crossed. 


The police, who had been 
sent forward in the morning 
to hold the paths, here rejoined 
the column, and reported that 
no one had attempted to cross 
in either direction. 

It was reported also that one 
of the Chin sergeants had left 
the party in the morning, and 
proceeded in the direction of 
Mdaimnu, whence he had not 
yet returned. This was not 
very pleasing news, as the 
chances were he would be seen 
by one of the Mdaimnu vil- 
lagers, and they would then 
be on the alert. The village 
was said by the Chins to be 
only another four miles on. 
By this time, however, the 
Captain had learnt to distrust 
the capacity of the Chins to 
estimate distances, and so the 
march was resumed without 
any delay. 

The forest had been left 
behind, and the path ran down- 
wards through patches of old 
cultivation and grassy glades 
dotted with trees. In one of 
these a short halt was made, 
and while the party was rest- 
ing silently in the moonlight 
a crash was heard in a bush 
near by, and a startled deer 
dashed out, harshly barking, 
and leapt across the open and 
over the crest of the spur. 

Farther down the hill the 
track ran for half a_ mile 
through a tunnel of broken- 
down bamboo grass, where 
there was not space enough for 
a man to walk upright. Leeches 
lurked in the mud, and attached 
themselves in scores to the 
column as it passed. As the 
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night went on and the path 
endlessly unfolded itself, it be- 
came evident that once again 
the Chins had under-estimated 
the distance. At about 3 A.M. 
they were still of opinion that 
Mdaimnu was four miles away. 
At about 4 o’clock the column 
reached the bottom of the 
valley. The moon by this 
time had set, and in the 
shadows of the trees that 
fringed the stream it was pitch 
dark. 

As the column cautiously 
descended into the water an 
indistinct form detached itself 
from an overhanging bush, and, 
dripping like a water-buffalo, 
the over-zealous sergeant stood 
revealed. Saluting, he made 
his report. “I have been in 
the water watching since the 
sun went down, and have seen 
nobody.” Reproachfully he 


added, ‘I thought the column 
would have been here earlier. 


I am feeling hungry.” ‘“‘ Did 
you not bring food with you ? ”’ 
he was asked. ‘“‘I have eaten 
nothing since I left camp yes- 
terday morning,” was the reply. 
The stream was not deep, but 
by this time the party was 
beyond minding whether it 
waded or swam. On a bank 
of gravel in mid-stream they 
halted for a few minutes while 
water-bottles were filled and 
a little food consumed. The 
stream was then crossed, and 
the march continued up the 
Opposite side of the valley. 
A mile on the track ran into 
some newly-ploughed fields, and 
the Chins said that the village 
was how only a few hundred 
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yards away. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be seen of it, as 
the darkness was intense. The 
column halted in silence. The 
men were drawn up in a single 
line on one side of the path, 
while the arrangements for sur- 
prising the village were ex- 
plained to them. They were 
divided into groups of three, 
and to each group a Chin, 
acquainted with the village, 
was allotted as a guide. 

One -group of six men was 
especially instructed to pro- 
ceed to the house of the ring- 
leader of the raiders and to 
capture him. The other groups 
were to take one house each 
and capture whom they could. 
They were all definitely ordered 
to avoid shedding blood except 
in self-defence, and to do no 
damage to property. The ob- 
ject of surprising the village, 
they were told, was solely to 
capture some of the inhabit- 
ants, in order that the terms 
demanded by Government 
might be explained to them. 
The column then moved on 
cautiously in the direction of 
the village. 

After going a short distance 
a scout came and reported 
that there was a hut by the 
side of the road which appeared 
to be occupied. The Captain 
moved forward to investigate, 
and on reaching the hut found 
that three sepoys had already 
entered it, and from the re- 
marks they were making were 
evidently groping in the dark- 
ness in search of the occupants. 

‘“There is no one here,” said 
a voice. 
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“No; the hut is empty,” 
agreed another. 

‘“*Here’s somebody asleep,” 
whispered a third. “It’s a 
man.” 

“Where are you?” from 
two voices simultaneously. 

** Over here,” and the bamboo 
flooring creaked as two pairs 
of ammunition - boots crossed 
it. A whispered conversation 
ensued. “It’s a woman.” 
“No; it’s a man.” Then in 
unison, “It’s only an old 
woman.” The sepoys came 
out, and reported that the 
only occupant was an old 
woman who could not be 
wakened. 

Leaving the lady to sleep 
on, the column groped its way 
forward, and when a reputed 
hundred yards from the village, 
halted until it should be light 
enough to enter. 


The night was at its darkest, 


and the silence was broken 
only by a chorus of frogs 
croaking in an unseen swamp. 
Presently a light breeze sprang 
up, the breeze which the sun 
drives before it round the 
world. Somewhere in the dis- 
tance a cock crew, and was 
answered by others of its kind. 
A dog barked drowsily in the 
village, and relapsed into si- 
lence. Imperceptibly the dark- 
ness melted, and the moun- 
tains emerging from the gloom 
could just be distinguished 
against the Eastern sky. The 
word was given to the parties 
to move, and the darkness 
absorbed them. For a minute 
or two no sound was heard. 
Then from the interior of a 
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hut a startled shout rang out, 
followed by the sound of men 
struggling on a bamboo floor. 
After a short interval a party 
emerged from the hut, bringing 
with them a venomous-looking 
savage, who turned out to be 
Poshinkok, the instigator of 
the raid, and the man in 
whose house the prisoners had 
been confined. The shout of 
their leader had given the 
alarm to the villagers, and 
warned them that mischief was 
afoot. The need for stealth 
and silence had therefore dis- 
appeared. A policeman fired 
a shot into the air, and from 
all parts of the village Chin 
police and Gurkhas followed 
suit. The noise of the firing 
in the still dawn reverberated 
from hill to hill, and was re- 
echoed from the farthest cor- 
ners of the valleys. The in- 
habitants, only half awakened 
by Poshinkok’s cry, were wholly 
aroused by the fusilade, the 
like of which they had never 
before heard. In an instant 
they realised, as they admitted 
afterwards, that Government 
had arrived. 

In the grey unwelcome dawn 
they leapt from their houses 
and made for the jungle. Many 
got away, but about a dozen, 
including some women and chil- 
dren, were caught and secured. 

By the time the village had 
been searched daylight had 
come, and the sun rose soon 
afterwards. The column had 
marched thirty-nine miles in 
less than twenty-four hours, 
and now for a time turned 
from labour to refreshment. 
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Sentries were posted, fires 
were soon lighted, and the 
village was searched for fowls. 
The Chins produced a pig or 
two, which presumably had 
died of fright, as nobody ad- 
mitted having killed them. The 
Gurkhas caught a few belated 
chickens. The Captain and the 
Political Officer refreshed them- 
selves with cold ham and tea. 
In the midst of these prepara- 
tions a man dashed in with 
the news that a force of two 
hundred Chins, armed with 
spears and bows and arrows, 
were advancing towards the 
village and challenged Govern- 
ment to fight. Full of cheer 
at the prospect, the column 
turned out and advanced to 
the fray. But the challenge 
having been delivered, the Chins 
thought better of it, and were 
retiring over the skyline a 
mile or more away when the 
column caught sight of them. 
This was the last appearance 
of the warriors of Mdaimnu. 

The column, after resting 
for five hours, climbed back 
fourteen miles to a friendly 


village, taking with it the 
gongs and other small valu- 
ables that had been found in 
Mdaimnu. 

The main camp at Shumshai 
was reached in two days. 

To this camp the Political 
Officer summoned the men who 
had been captured by Poshin- 
kok, and, as compensation for 
their injuries, distributed among 
them the property confiscated 
from Mdaimnu. Meanwhile he 
got into communication with 
those who had escaped arrest, 
and in the end the remainder 
of the male population of 
Mdaimnu gave themselves up 
in exchange for the women 
and children whom the column 
had captured. They were taken 
into Kanpetlet and tried. The 
ringleaders were sentenced to 
various terms of deportation 
from the hills, and the rest 
were released and returned to 
their village, with their minds, 
no doubt, broadened by travel, 
and with a greater respect for 
Government which suffers fools 
gladly, but on occasion deigns 
to strike. 








THE VOYAGE OF THE MAID. 


BY G. H. GANDY. 


XVI. 


THE first move made by the 
members of the Progress Com- 
pany after arrival at Petro- 
grad was to hurry ashore, hunt 
up their friends, and find lodg- 
ings more commodious than 
the crowded cabin of The Maid. 
Jams was the only member 
who stuck to the ship. He 
decided with the Skipper to 
keep to the cabin, and take 
his time looking round before 
settling down in the city. 

Within a day of their de- 
parture they were back on 
board clamouring for a square 


meal, and somewhat daunted 
by the poverty-stricken state 
of the town. Rhineveldt, who 
had begun to grow a heavy 
black beard during the trip, 
returned clean shaven, but sore, 
after treatment by a Petrograd 


barber. He had no objection, 
he explained, to submitting if 
necessary to excruciating tor- 
ture, but he did object to 
having to pay the apparently 
colossal sum of five thousand 
roubles for it. 

Jurgenson and Rhineveldt 
had found quarters with friends 
in a flat in Sabaltanski, while 
Drukker had. settled somewhere 
out in the suburbs, and all 
were quite comfortable except 
for a shortage of food at meal 
times. 

Consequently they had to 


visit the ship frequently to 
obtain supplies. As these could 
only be smuggled out in small 
quantities past the Control at 
the dock gates, and as The 
Maid lay a mile away from the 
gates, which in turn were sev- 
eral miles from the residential 
quarter of the town, the time 
of the Company, which should 
have been devoted to business, 
was at first wholly devoted to 
the stealthy conveyance of food 
from the ship, till an unguarded 
and “uncontrolled” gap in 
the wall round the docks was 
found and made use of, which 
simplified the process consider- 
ably. 

This useful gap was dis- 
covered by the Skipper, who 
had it pointed out to him by 
one Constantin, a young fellow 
who had been a Control on 
board during The Maid’s first 
visit to Petrograd, and who 
had then been treated well 
in the matter of a few con- 
densed milk tins and such- 
like. 

The Skipper had run across 
him this time at the Custom 
House, and learnt that he had 
lost his job as a Control, but 
had been given a post as 
assistant to the Direction of 
Railway Transport at the docks. 
During the daytime this assist- 
ant to the Direction of Railway 
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Transport had little to do but 
walk about the docks pretend- 
ing to make the wheels go 
round. At night-time he had 
a considerable amount of paper 
work to get through, but the 
daylight work gave him nearly 
as good opportunities of beg- 
ging or buying supplies from 
the ships as before when he 
was a Control; and he was so 
gentlemanly about his cadging 
that he was always pretty 
successful. In fact he was 
quite a nice young fellow, and 
in return for favours received 
he had given the Skipper this 
useful and exclusive piece of 
local knowledge. 

The Maid had arrived on a 
Saturday, and no business could 
be accomplished on the follow- 
ing Monday, 7th November, 
which was kept as a general 
holiday, being the anniversary 
of the setting up of revolu- 
tionary government in 1917. 
Each year enthusiasm becomes 
more listless, and a few flags 
hung out here and there were 
the only evidences of rejoicing 
on this anniversary four years 
later. 

So with one thing and another 
there was considerable delay 
before the Progress Company 
could even start to get to 
business, 

They had hoped to be able 
to hire or buy a house in Petro- 
grad in which to store the 
boots and their merchandise, 
and thus to be able to send 
The Maid back empty to Reval 
for more. 

A decree had recently been 
Promulgated actually author- 
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ising private trading on pay- 
ment of a certain tax, a heavy 
one, but decreasing according 
to the number of partners in 
the business, and thus en- 
couraging co-operative as op- 
posed to one-man enterprise. 
On this decree the Progress 
Company based their hopes, 
but, as foreigners, found too 
many difficulties in their way, 
and had eventually to work 
in with one of the Co-opera- 
tives. 

Meanwhile the goods lay 
stored in The Maid while the 
Company conducted their ne- 
gotiations. 

It was not long before M——, 
who had previously assisted 
the Owner in his endeavours to 
sell the boots, heard of The 
Maid’s return, and came down 
to see the Skipper with an eye 
to business; but the latter, 
of course, referred him to 
the Progress Company for 
terms. 

The after-cabin had no stove, 
so that the sleeping quarters 
of the afterguard were getting 
by now almost uninhabitable. 
The Skipper’s eyelids had been 
found fast frozen on awaking 
that morning, so that he and 
Jams had dectled to move 
into winter quarters ashore as 
soon as possible, and an arrange- 
ment to share housekeeping ex- 
penses at M——’s flat in Offi- 
zierskaya was come to with 
mutual satisfaction on both 
sides. It may be mentioned 
that in English money seven 
shillings a week was the highest 
figure ever paid by the Skipper, 
so that if any new poor are 
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capable of existing precariously in Petrograd make a consider. 
under a Soviet Government and 
a vegetarian diet, they could 


able splash on a very moderate 
outlay. 


XVII. 


Life at M——’s in Bolshevik 
Petrograd was very bourgeois 
and humdrum. M—— and 
the Skipper would breakfast 
at nine off fried potatoes or 
gruel, with black bread and 
imitation coffee, then sally forth 
into the snow-covered streets 
and take the tram to the docks 
and Custom House. Here 
M—— would go to his work 
in Room 44, while the Skipper 
would visit some of his ac- 
quaintances in the building for 
a chat and a smoke. 

Captain N——, the Dane, 
who had come to settle in 
Russia, now had an office of 
his own, where he was busily 
engaged learning the Russian 
language preparatory to be- 
coming Head Organiser of Steve- 
dores to the Port. This prom- 
ised to be a good job owing to 
its connection with the supply 
ships; but Captain N—— was 
feeling the cold, and confessed 
to the Skipper that he was 
afraid the Russian winters were 
going to be too much for him 
after all. As a matter of fact, 
Captain N——, who was an 
intelligent Socialist, was really 
suffering from an attack of 
cold feet. 

On the surface, conditions in 
Petrograd seemed to be im- 
proving. The extreme Com- 
munist régime was being modi- 
fied wholesale since the summer, 


and shops and restaurants were 
beginning to open all over the 
town. The Nevski Prospekt 
on a@ winter afternoon, the sun 
glittering on the snow, shops 
and restaurants reopened, 
droshkies plying for hire—these 
were exorbitantly expensive,— 
and official motor-cars and lor- 
ries dashing busily about, was 
quite a cheerful sight, in 
marked contrast to its de 
serted aspect a few months 
previously. 

But all this was only on the 
surface. The greater the num- 
ber of foreign ships — Swedes, 
Norwegians, Esthonians, and 
Germans—arriving to attempt 
to trade, the faster the paper 
rouble began to descend to its 
true value,—to its true worth- 
lessness rather. The exchange 
rate fell steadily every day, 
consequently prices in the shops 
were never steady, and except 
for the speculators the in- 
habitants of Petrograd were 
no more able to buy thal 
before. 

The country was producing 
practically nothing for export. 
Russia, previously one of the 
world’s grain producers, was 
being forced to import grail 
for her own famine - strickeD 
peasants. 

As to exporting lumber, the 
forests were undoubtedly there, 
but the machinery and the 
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power to organise the neces- 
sary labour was lacking. 

A certain amount of flax re- 
mained warehoused in the port 
of Petrograd, but accounts of 
the new crops coming on were 
disappointing. 

Judging by the steadily ris- 
ing prices asked for jewels, 
furs, and such-like, the supply 
of valuables in private hands 
seemed to be about exhausted, 
while signs—the more energetic 
expropriation of Church prop- 
erty for one thing—pointed to a 
similar situation with regard to 
the State Treasury. 

Immense sums of paper 
money seemed to be all that 
the country was creating in 
aly quantity; and Captain 
N——, who had firmly believed 
in most of the grandiose Bol- 
shevik schemes for the recon- 
struction of Russia (vast elec- 
trical- power stations all over 
the country and such - like 
castles in Spain), was beginning 
to see the difference between 
talk and action. 

The Bolshevik party showed 
no signs of weakening in its 
organisation, only in its prin- 
ciples, the reins of Government 
being firmly held; but the 
cold and discomfort had made 
Captain N—— face a few facts 
instead of straining after dis- 
tant and nebulous ideas. He 
feared the Russian tempera- 
ment would never be equal to 
extricating the country un- 
aided from the slough into 
Which war, revolution, and four 
years’ isolation had plunged 
it, and that the eventual out- 
‘ome would inevitably be ex- 
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ploitation by the capitalist for- 
eigner ! 

Sitting at his desk swathed 
in two overcoats and an enor- 
mous muffler, his head on one 
side by reason of the perma- 
nent crick in his neck, one eye 
staring at the Skipper and with 
the other squinting sideways 
out of the window, Captain 
N—— looked comical enough 
yet withal rather pitiful, like 
@ man recovering from a bad 
attack of influenza—mental in- 
fluenza in his case. 

After listening sympathetic- 
ally the Skipper would take his 
leave and a stroll round the 
docks to see if there were any 
interesting new arrivals. Bar- 
ring the big ships bringing coal 
and grain, these would be small 
steamers of a few hundred 
tons with small speculative 
cargoes belonging wholly to 
private individuals, who ac- 
companied their goods in per- 
son. Some of the goods brought 
were quite unsuitable: for in- 
stance, one gentleman from 
Stockholm, together with a 
useful cargo of fats, cocoa, 
and preserved meat, had 
brought six barrels of choco- 
late creams. 

The negotiations for the dis- 
posal of this cargo were con- 
ducted in M——’s drawing- 
room while the Skipper was 
present, and it took hours to 
get rid of those chocolate 
creams. As a matter of fact 
the mistake was not so absurd 
as it might seem, for there 
was a craze in Petrograd for 
plain chocolate, and a bar of 
plain chocolate was reckoned 
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at one time as a form of cur- 
rency. A _ petty speculator 
worth a hundred bars of choco- 
late was in a far better position 
than one worth the momentary 
equivalent of 2,500,000 roubles. 

There were always sentries 
on the various gates in the 
docks, and these usually en- 
deavoured to stop the Skipper 
for his papers and passport, 
but with a lordly air and firmly 
murmuring the extraordinarily 
effective password Anglisky 
(Englishman) he could almost 
invariably go where he liked. 
It is curious that this pass- 
word, coupled with a firm, 
arrogant, yet somewhat jocu- 
lar manner, is so effective in 
a good many situations and 
in other countries than Russia. 
Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, the foreigner does 
not dislike the English manner 
itself, but what really raises 





The evening meal at M——’s 
was taken at six o’clock— 
nothing more substantial than 
soup, black -bread, and pan- 
cakes—when M—— and his 
friend T—— returned from 
their offices. Later on a visitor 
or two might drop in to drink 
weak tea, listen to some music, 
and discuss some small specu- 
lation such as the disposal of 
a ring or a fur coat; and the 
family would invariably sit up 
till 1 A.M., when the electric- 
light supply was arbitrarily cut 
off at the power-station. 

The Skipper usually played 
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his ire is the jealousy he feels 
when he finds it beyond his 
own achievement. 

His perambulations would 
usually bring the Skipper 
abreast The Maid about dinner. 
time with an appetite varying 
according to the degree of 
frost in the air. Bill and Jack 
would give him the news: 
generally an account of how 
the Control sentry had awak- 
ened them in the middle of 
the night by trying to force 
his way into the fo’e’sle for a 
sleep, and how they had re- 
pelled him with imprecations 
back to his cold and cheerless 
beat on the quayside. 

After satisfactorily filling the 
void caused by his diet at 
M——’s, the Skipper would 
fill his pockets with tea and 
sugar, a cake of soap, and such- 
like for Mrs M——, and go off 
to catch the tram up-town. 


cards with T——: a little 
chemin de fer to begin with, 
at which the former would 
usually win T——’s monthly 
salary of ten thousand roubles, 
followed by two-handed bridge, 


at which T—— invariably re 
gained it. 
T—— was an ardent though 


elderly gambler, and when Jams 
and a visitor could be induced 
to join a circle for chemin dé 
fer he was overjoyed, but, alas! 
his luck hardly ever kept pace 
with his keenness. 

The gambling fever was all 
that was left to him of his 
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former life. T—— had been 
on the Bourse, comfortably 
off, a bachelor living with his 
widowed mother. He showed 
the Skipper several old photo- 
graphs of himseif in top-hat 
and frock-coat, and one of him- 
self in holiday attire standing 
on the steps amid the palms 
outside the Casino at Monte 
Carlo. Now, his mother dead, 
his money seized and spent, 
T—— in a worn old overcoat 
and lamb’s-wool cap cut a very 
different figure; yet he still 
clung to his Liberal principles. 
Though decidedly not a Bol- 
shevik, T——- was rather ad- 
vanced, professing to be an 
atheist and an ardent Radical. 
One of his favourite topics of 
argument with the Skipper was 
the crying need for abolition 
of the House of Lords. He 
always judged this institution 
from his experience of the 
Upper House in Russia, which 
had on principle wrecked every- 
thing sent up by the Duma; 
nevertheless, he had a tremen- 
dous respect for the British 
Parliamentary Government and 
British institutions generally. 
T——, while acknowledging 
the miserable state of Russia 
and of his own fortune as well, 
stoutly and bravely maintained 
that the Revolution was neces- 
sary for his country—there is 
nO doubt it was inevitable. 
There was too large a gap 
between upper and lower classes 
to be good for either. To illus- 
trate this he recounted how on 
4 certain Christmas night he 
met his old “ dvornik”’ (house- 
porter) in the street and 
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stopped to speak with him. 
Now the “ dvornik ” had been 
with the family for years and 
was an exemplary character, 
but on this occasion, after one 
vodka too many perhaps, he’ 
so far forgot himself as to offer 
to shake hands before turning 
to go. Without an instant’s 
hesitation his master raised his 
cane and slashed him across 
the face for such familiarity. 

During the war T—— had 
taken up an “ indispensable ” 
job as clerk in the Murmansk 
railway office, which post he 
still held, though the Revolu- 
tion had not left him quite un- 
disturbed. He would have left 
the country but for his mother’s 
illness and death just before 
the outbreak, but in the cir- 
cumstances he was forced to 
remain. 

His capital at the bank was 
confiscated, but by bribery: he 
had managed to retain a moiety. 
He had quite a small account 
at one bank, and there, his 
cash not being equal to a large 
enough bribe, the Commissars 
confiscated the lot for the bene- 
fit of the Government; but 
at the other bank, where the 
bulk of his money was deposited, 
they were good enough to leave 
him a quarter, while they con- 
fiscated the rest for the benefit 
of themselves. 

Apparently in this process of 
confiscation of capital there was 
a great deal of corruption, and 
the rich men who remained 
alive were usually left some- 
thing from the wreck, while 
vast numbers of unfortunates 
with a few hundreds — not 
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enough to cause the Commissars 
to deviate from their strict 
instructions—had all their sav- 
ings taken away from them 
without any clemency what- 
ever. 

At this time of revolution 
everybody was registered and 
had to have papers, necessary 
both for the supply of rations 
and to prevent the risk of 
being shot out of hand as a 
White spy. 

It is difficult to hear a lucid 
account from any bourgeois 
(boorjoy is the barbarous Rus- 
sian pronunciation) who lived 
through the nightmare of the 
Terror. 

Apparently T—— lived for 
some time the life of one of 
no fixed abode, avoiding his 
own house as much as possible, 
and occasionally visiting the 
office to inquire for work to 
justify his existence. 

With his money he was not 
80 badly off as others, and lived 
and fed surreptitiously in vari- 
ous private houses which had 
been opened up, strictly against 
the law, as restaurants. These 
were often raided, usually after 
the proprietor had refused un- 
limited credit to some offensive- 
looking sansculotte. 

T—— recalled an occasion 
at one of these private houses 
when the hostess totalled up 
her book, and found a certain 
gentleman on the free list had 
got away with more than seven 
hundred fancy cakes in six 
weeks! On demanding some 
small payment from him for 
this enormous consumption she 
was indignantly refused, then 
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nettled by the natural remarks 
of the company at such an 
appetite, he rose and stalked 
out in a towering rage. 

Next night the place was 
raided, and all found on the 
premises, T—— included, 
hauled off to prison, while the 
man of seven hundred cakes 
in person came to confiscate 
the books of the establishment. 

Fortunately T——— was found 
to have very little money on 
him at the time, so that he 
was only charged with the 
crime of frequenting an illicit 
establishment, and got off with 
a light sentence of ten days. 
He was imprisoned in a large 
room like a navvy’s bunk- 
house, only so crowded that 
there were not enough bunks 
to go round. 

As a matter of fact, after a 
week the influx of new prisoners 
was so great that T—— was 
released early to make room 
for them. 

As things gradually settled 
down T—— resumed his work 
at the Murmansk office, and 
started to draw his meagre 
ration regularly. 

Working in the railway office, 
he had the privilege of a free 
pass on the railway for himself 
and a relative. He had no 
relative, but his pass was made 
out for himself and “ aunt!” 

This “aunt” was an old 
market-woman who thus tra 
velled free about the country- 
side collecting precious butter, 
milk, and eggs, which sbe 
smuggled back into the town 
and sold on the sly at immense 
profit. For the use of his pass 
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T—— was supplied gratis with 
one or two pounds of butter a 
month. 

T—— was thus a great asset 
to M——’s establishment. 

On Sunday afternoon T—— 
would accompany the Skipper 
for a walk down the Nevski, 
perhaps into St Isaac’s: great 
church, or for a visit to the 
Russian National Gallery and 
Museum. 

Here a good many of the 
modern pictures showed dis- 
tinctly German style. Bruloff’s 
huge canvasses, notably that 
of Moses holding the serpent 
before the people, were duly 
shown to the Skipper, who, to 
T——’s disappointment, some- 
how failed to appreciate pic- 
tures of such overwhelming 
magnitude. 

The picture which struck 
him most was one by a famous 
Russian artist depicting a group 
of the low class that hauls the 
boats and barges over the 
shallows of the Volga. They 
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were harnessed by breast-band 
and traces, and, ragged and 
barefooted, were straining to 
drag a heavy barge over the 
sandy shallows. In the fore- 
front—low forehead, a short 
clay pipe in mouth, and less 
intelligence than a dog in his 
eyes, a typical Russian work 
beast ; next, a young fair lad, 
half-turned in the harness to 
stare at something in the dis- 
tance—as youth will always— 
as if reluctant to spend his life 
in such a fashion; next, the 
grey beard, resignation and fatal- 
ism in every line of his mildly 
straining body; and then the 
strong man, in the prime of 
full maturity doing the work 
of two and glorying in it; and 
lastly, the humorist of the 
party, cheerfully spitting and 
cracking a joke in his harness, 
helping on the work far more 
than the crack of any whip. 

A wonderfully striking pic- 
ture, with a meaning as deep 
as the riddle of life itself. 


xIx. 


The Progress’Company event- 
ually fixed up an agreement 
with the Co-operative Central 
Saous to buy all their sugar 
and soap at a good price, and 
to take the boots into their 


warehouse: 75 per cent of 
them to be bought outright 
by the Saous at 400,000 roubles 
a pair (the £ was equivalent 
to 350,000 roubles at the time 
of the agreement), while 25 
per cent would remain on the 
Premises as the property of 


the Progress Company for pri- 
vate disposal. This latter was 
a secret unwritten clause, as it 
would never have been en- 
dorsed by the Neo Storg. 

On 19th November sledges 
and a number of cargo lumbers 
were sent down by the Saous, 
and The Maid commenced to 
discharge cargo at last. The 
work went apace, helped by 
some illicit spirituous lubrica- 
tion, and by evening all the 
sledges were loaded and ready 
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to move off together—this was 
necessitated by the require- 
ments of the Customs Tally 
Department. Any cargo leav- 
ing the dock for the town had 
to pass out at one time if 
possible. Accordingly the pro- 
cession of twenty sleds was 
formed, headed by a motor- 
car full of representatives of 
the Saous and the Progress 
Company, and the cavalcade 
moved slowly off. Barring a 
few upsets here and there 
owing to unswept snowdrifts 
on the streets, it arrived quite 
safely at the warehouse in 
Sadovya in,the centre of the 
town. 

On the face of it the Progress 
Company appeared to have 
done a good stroke of business, 
but they had been obliged to 
take payment in paper money, 
and the exchange beat them, 
for within a fortnight the rouble 
depreciated three times its value, 
and continued to go down 
steadily ever after! Any valu- 
ables bought with their millions 
of paper money could no more 
be smuggled out of the country 
in The Maid, so they had to 
find other channels (other ships, 
or the diplomatic post perhaps), 
but at any rate they managed 
it successfully in spite of diffi- 
culties. 

The business of changing 
the paper money into something 
more useful and then getting 
it out of the country was a 
lengthy process, and the Pro- 
gress Company foresaw a resi- 
dence of some months in Petro- 
grad in order to effect the 
exchange of the total two 


thousand million paper roubles 
they had received. 

The ship discharged and laid 
up in the ice till the following 
May, she had no more need 
for a Skipper and _ crev, 
Accordingly a wireless mes. 
sage was sent to the Owner 
through the Custom Honse 
Telegraphic Department — the 
charge worked out at less than 
a shilling in English money— 
and the Skipper started to 
make arrangements for the re- 
turn of himself and Bill to 
civilisation. 

Jack, who was quite willing 
to face the rest of the winter 
at Petrograd, cheered weekly 
by the concerts at the Custom 
House, was to be left as care- 
taker on board The Maid while 
the members of the Progress 
Company kept an eye on her 
and on him from time to time. 
The famous 5000-ton icebreaker 
Ermak and two smaller ones 
were constantly at work, and 
a few steamers were still arriv- 
ing and departing from the 
port. One of these, with 
general cargo from London, 
was interesting in that she 
was registered in London and 
had a British captain and 
crew, but was apparently owned 
and operated by a Soviet Rus- 
sian Syndicate. 

The Skipper first tried to 
get a passage for himself and 
Bill in one of these steamers, 
and arranged at last to go 1 
Reval in the small s.s. Saaremad, 
which had arrived with a specu: 
lative general cargo. By the 
way, our friend Malahoff had 
an interest in this cargo, but 
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had not come in person with 
the ship. But owing to the 
usual delay in disposal of the 
cargo the date of the Saaremaa’s 
departure kept on being post- 
poned, till tired of waiting the 
Skipper decided to leave Russia 
by train. 

The disadvantages of this 
latter method of travel were, 
firstly, that a very thorough 
search of the traveller’s effects 
was supposed to be made at the 
frontier station of Yamburg, 
and no papers of any kind 
allowed to be taken out of the 
country; and secondly, that 
Bill and the Skipper would 
have to travel light, with 
only a small kit-bag each, 
leaving a great deal of 
their gear still on board The 
Maid. 

But as later events turned 
out, they had to thank all their 
lucky stars that they never 
took passage on the ill-fated 
8.8. Saaremaa. 

Of the Progress Company 
Jurgenson had already returned 
to Reval, where he was arrang- 
ing to send a consignment of 
sugar and honey by train into 
Petrograd. Now Drukker was 
also returning, and he and 
the Skipper and Bill formed 
afparty together. Their first 
move was to the Police Head- 
quarters in Vassili Ostrov,where 
the Skipper had their names 
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taken off the registered crew 
list. 

Then with recommendations 
from the police they betook 
themselves to the Foreign Office 
in Moskaya 3. Here they had 
many hours to wait, and when 
they eventually gained access 
to the passport official—a girl 
—all that was required was 
that they should give up their 
passports and return for them 
the next day. 

Having heard tales of travel- 
lers’ passports “‘ lost ’” for weeks 
while copies were being forged 
for the use of Soviet emissaries, 
it was with some misgivings 
that they parted with their 
papers. 

So promptly at ten o’clock 
next morning the party applied 
for the return of the pass- 
ports, and actually got them 
before noon. 

Then away they went as 
fast as possible by tram and 
droshky to the Esthonian Lega- 
tion in Franzoski Nibajnya, a 
street of imposing houses front- 
ing on the Neva, where former- 
ly the legations of the Great 
Powers were housed, now swept 
and garnished and in fair repair, 
but empty. 

Whatever the dictates of 
policy or expediency, it is 
hard to forget the murder of 
Captain Cromie on the stair- 
case of his own legation. 


pe a 


At the Esthonian Legation 
there Was much activity, as it 
lacked only two hours before 


the departure of the train, and 
the number of applicants for 
visas was still considerable. 
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Time drew on, and the Skipper 
had to leave the others to get 
their visas and his as well, 
while he went off to bring their 
hand luggage to the Baltisky 
station, and to get the dock 
pass, which would permit the 
removal of the luggage from 
the ship. 

Time was very short, but 
with a promise of a million 
roubles before him the droshky 
driver drove swiftly and furi- 
ously, and brought the Skipper 
and the luggage to the station 
in a whirlwind of excitement 
just as four o’clock was striking. 

Springing out and flinging 
the million to the driver with 
one hand while using the other 
to engage a troupe of small 
boys to aid with the luggage, 
the Skipper rushed into the 
station, expecting to find the 
train on the point of departure. 

To his dismay there was no 
train visible, nor were there 
any signs of Bill or Drukker 
in the tighly-packed and none- 
too-clean crowd of humanity in 
the waiting-room. 

No doubt the train had gone 
with them already, and with 
them his passport—an alarming 
thought. 

It was some time before the 
Skipper found any one to under- 
stand German, and then he 
discovered to his relief that 
the train for the frontier had 
not yet gone, nor had anybody 
an idea as to when it should 
depart ; so he settled down to 
wait as patiently as possible 
for the arrival of Bill and 
Drukker, and after the passage 
of nearly two hours at last 
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they came. They also expected 
to find the train gone, and were 
overjoyed to find the Skipper 
waiting patiently, still in the 
waiting-room of the station, 

To cut a long story short, 
the party had a tedious and 
chilly vigil till nearly midnight, 
when at last the train rolled 
in from Moscow, where the 
delay had taken place, or 0 
at least the station-master at 
Petrograd averred. 

By the courtesy of the Es- 
thonian Legation and for a 
small payment, the party had 
been able to book their journey 
right through to Reval in the 
Esthonian diplomatic carriage, 
which, with its complement of 
diplomats, did the journey once 
a week from Moscow vid Petro- 
grad to Reval. Even the diplo- 
matic carriage, the best on the 
train, had not a very high 
standard of comfort, but it did 
boast of rough board platforms 
on which it was possible to lie 
full length and rest, though 
sleep was difficult. 

The engine, wood-fired, was 
not capable of more than ten 
miles an hour, so that the 
journey was painfully slow and 
freely punctuated by stops for 
clearing snow or raising steal. 
During one of these, the Skip- 
per descended to forage in the 
waiting-room of a wayside sta- 
tion—the party were famish- 
ing, as they had not counted 
on such slow progress—and was 
successful in getting a glass of 
hot tea and a German sausage 
of a great age. Bearing this 
last back in triumph to bis 
companions, he was horrified 
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to see the train move off with- 
out him. 

But it did not take much 
effort to catch up with the last 
carriage and swing on to the 
footboard, where he was obliged 
to cling uncomfortably as every 
door seemed locked. Thoughts 
of a blizzard and of a frozen 
corpse clutching desperately to 
a railway door-handle were just 
dawning on the Skipper’s imag- 
ination when the train obligingly 
pulled up again for purposes 
of raising steam. 

After nearly twenty - four 
hours, the train reached the 
frontier station of Yamburg, 
where the travellers were 
searched, but not so rigorously 
as had been expected ; and then 
on the morning of their second 
day of travel an Esthonian 
engine was harnessed to the 
train and normal progress made 
at last, Reval being reached in 
the afternoon. 

Here the travellers were in 
tivilisation again, and they all 
went their separate ways— 
Drukker direct to his home 
and family; Old Bill, after 
paying off before the Consul, 
took passage on the Esthonian 
8.8, Sakala, bound for Hull; 
while the Skipper, with a pass- 
Port covered with innumerable 
‘sa stamps, wandered home 
to England across half a dozen 
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countries — Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Germany, 
and Holland. 

It was as well our travellers 
had left Soviet Russia by train 
instead of by the s.s. Saaremaa, 
for, after their arrival at Reval, 
most disturbing news of this 
little Esthonian steamer came 
to hand. 

The official account emanat- 
ing from Petrograd stated that 
she had been accidentally 
rammed and sunk, with the 
loss of all hands, by the ac- 
companying Russian ice-breaker 
Lenin. 

How all hands could have 
perished thus was a mystery, 
and foul play was suspected. 

The story that gained cred- 
ence in Reval was to the effect 
that the Saaremaa, which was 
known to have a considerable 
amount of jewellery concealed 
on board, had first been looted, 
and then deliberately consigned 
with her crew to Davy Jones 
for safe keeping of the dastardly 
secret. 

This supposition was further 
strengthened when, shortly 
afterwards, the small German 
8.8. Capella, bound from Petro- 
grad to Hamburg, was picked 
up drifting in the ice near 
Narva, the interior completely 
wrecked and gutted, and not a 
living soul on board. 


THE END. 
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THE WHEREFORE O’ THE WHY. 


BY THE LADY HELEN GRAHAM. 


‘**O, I wad like to ken—to the beggar-wife says I— 
The reason o’ the cause an’ the wherefore o’ the why, 
Wi’ mony anither riddle brings the tear into my e’e.— 


It’s gey an’ easy spierin’, says the beggar-wife to me.” 


Ir Lizzie were told that her 
name appeared on a printed 
page and that some one had 
troubled to set down some 
phases of her mean and lowly 
existence, she would be frankly 
incredulous. ‘“‘And wha wad 
be caring to hear o’ the likes 
o’ me?” she would ask; for 
Lizzie numbers herself—and is 
numbered — among the crea- 
tures that cumber this earth 
for reasons hard to fathom. 

Lizzie in her dark kitchen, 
and a toad hiding its ugliness 
under a stone wall, have much 
in common, even to the “ hirp- 
ling” gait; but the toad can 
at least feel that he passes 
muster among his fellow-toads. 
Not so poor Lizzie. The comical 
face, red and lined like a carrot ; 
the small watery eyes, always 
overflowing or being engulfed 
by the surrounding wrinkles ; 
the big nose and mouth; the 
indefinite chin vanishing into 
the loose baggy neck below; 
the wisps of grey hair hanging 
from the scanty covering on 
her head,—all these make of 
her an object of ridicule as well 
as of repulsion. 

It was this object that con- 
fronted me for the first time 
last winter, when I was en- 
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deavouring to leave a message 
at the adjoining cottage. At- 
tracted by my persistent rap- 
pings on her neighbour’s door, 
Lizzie opened her own and 
thrust her unkempt head into 
the waning daylight as a hen 
thrust hers from her coop. 
She held the sagging front of 
her bodice together, whilst her 
bead-like eyes blinked at the 
disturber of her afternoon nap. 
Then, in answer to my question, 
her eyes blinked again, this 
time with awakened interest, 
and she hastened to reply. 

“Na, na! There’s naebody 
in yon end o’ the hoose n00. 
Mistress M‘Nab’s awa’ to Glasga’ 
to stop wi’ her sister, Mistress 
Kennedy. But come ye bet, 
for it’s cauld ootbye, and I can 
mebbe tell ye mair.” 

Lizzie may have noticed the 
dubiety, not to say reluctance, 
with which this invitation was 
received, but if so, she pre 
ferred to ignore it. Toddling 
on ahead into the kitchen, she 
set a chair upon the stone 
flags for her guest, and then 
retired to her own seat by the 
fireside. There she stuck her 
stiff leg out in front of her 
and blinked across at me, with 
a dog-like deprecating air, % 
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though she knew she had taken 
advantage of my hesitation. 

It became incumbent upon 
me to say something, and it 
seemed easiest to pursue the 
subject of Mistress M‘Nab’s 
movements. One question suf- 
ficed to open the flood-gates to 
such a spate of information, 
relevant and irrelevant, that 
I found myself vaguely wonder- 
ing when, if ever, Lizzie was 
going to stop. 

“She took wi’ her a’ her 
claes, her boxes (big yins they 
were, for I see’d them being 
lifted into the machine), her 
furniture, and her bits o’ things. 
The lads gie’d her a hurl to 
the station—to the seven train 
—a week past on Thursday. 
A rale big flittin’ it was, tae.” 

“The lads?’ Here I broke 
in, more to make a diversion 
than to seek further informa- 
tion. “I thought you said 
she had no family ? ” 

This question seemed greatly 
to tickle Lizzie’s sense of 
humour, for she proceeded to 
give utterance to a series of 
odd “ Hech, hechs!” from the 
farthest recesses of her throat. 
Her eyes meanwhile first twin- 
Kled and then overflowed in 
sympathetic merriment. It was 
dificult to know whether to 
laugh at, or with, the queer 
old body in front of me, but 
lizzie hastened to provide the 
key to the joke. 

““The lads’ is what ma 
brithers aye got when they 
Were weans, and it’s ‘ the lads ’ 
they get from me yet, for a’ 


their seventy and seventy-fower 
years, ” 
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Lizzie explained that the 
two so inappropriately described 
worked on adjoining farms as 
day-labourers, whilst she kept 
house for them. 

* But it’s a deal mair I dae 
nor that!” said Lizzie with 
a hint of complacency, “for 
I mind the hens, and I sort 
the byre, and I see to the coo 
and I milk her. I’m no sae 
soople and able for ma wark 
syne I tummelt a while back 
on the stane at the door. It’s 
made this leg o’ mine as stiff’s 
ma besom wi’ the rheumatisms. 
Hech, hech, hech ! ” 

She laughed heartily at her 
own infirmities, rubbing her 
knees with her red wrinkled 
hands, and neither expecting 
nor asking for sympathy. It 
was clear that ‘‘ the lads ”’ had 
not spoilt her in this respect. 

** Have you an old age pen- 
sion?” It was a forward 
question to ask on so short an 
acquaintanceship, but Lizzie’s 
genial accessibility invited it. 

“* Ay, I hae that—the furst 
siller ever I had a’ ma ain! 
The lads aye bring me what 
I’m needing for the hoose, but 
I’ve never handled siller afore.” 
Here Lizzie leant forward and 
lowered her voice confidentially. 
““They’re whiles foolish wi’ 
their ain but men-folk are 
aye that way, as ye’'ll ken 
yirsel’? mebbe. I’m no sayin’ 
but what I’ve been hard 
wrought ; but I’ve gotten siller 
when I was past looking for 
it, hech, hech! seeing I’m up 
in years.” 

It seemed the minister had 
discovered Lizzie’s age in the 
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old Bible laid away in the 
press, and had taken the neces- 
sary steps to obtain the pen- 
sion for her. 

*T’ve never had sich kind- 
ness frae ony person afore! 
Wha wad hae thocht on the 
likes o’ Mr M‘Niven pitten his- 
sel’ aboot ; travelling back and 
forrit on thae dirty roads wi’ 
papers, and fashin’ his-sel’ aboot 
an auld body like me? I’ve 
never had sich kindness, not 
in a’ ma days, and I canna get 
thanking him the way I wad 
like.” 

Lizzie’s wrinkled face crum- 
pled up altogether with emo- 
tion at the recollection of Mr 
M‘Niven’s kindness. The effect 


was almost as ludicrous as 
when she laughed, and in my 
effort to maintain gravity I 


had to look at the wall above 
Lizzie’s head. There a school 
slate caught my eye. 

“Have you a child in the 
house ?’”’ I asked, pointing to 
the slate. 

Lizzie turned in her chair 
and lifted the slate off the nail 
on which it hung. Then she 
began to rub it slowly with 
the corner of her apron. 

It was getting dark now, and 
the old woman’s figure, with 
all that was ludicrous and 
grotesque in detail, was veiled 
a little by the kindly shadows 
gathering about her. Some- 
thing akin to tragedy enfolded 
her, and left visible only her 
bent head and shoulders as she 
continued to gaze down at the 
slate in her hands. 

““'Yon’s wee Maggie’s slate,” 
she said at last. Then, after 
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a pause, “ Ye’ll hae heard tell 
o’ oor Maggie? She was at 
the schule, and a rale clever 
yin she was, gey smairt at her 
books.” 

I had to plead ignorance, 
I had not known Maggie, but 
I expressed a wish to hear 
more about her. Lizzie hardly 
needed this encouragement. It 
was plain that a listener was 
the rarest luxury to this lonely 
creature. She pulled her chair 
a little nearer to mine, 90 
that she could lean forward 
and tap my knee when en- 
phasis was required, and see 
by the flickering firelight the 
expression of my face. 

I have taken the liberty of 
abbreviating the first part of 
Lizzie’s tale, for its digressions 
were many and confusing. 

It seemed there had been a 
sister, fifteen years younger 
than Lizzie, and endowed, appa- 
rently, with the good looks so 
cruelly denied the latter. This 
sister had created havoc in 
the hearts of all the young 
men in the district; but it 
was upon a stranger, one 
“‘ Jimmy Fraser,” from Paisley, 
that she finally bestowed her 
hand. The choice proved 4 
disastrous one, from Lizzie’s 
account. The man drank and 
ill-used his wife, and after the 
birth of a little girl the woman 
sank into what must have 
seemed to her a desirable grave. 

Jimmy Fraser put his baby 
out to be nursed by a neigh- 
bour, on promise of payment, 
and then contrived to vanish 
into the unknown, minus this 
encumbrance. Fortunately the 
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neighbour was able to get into 
communication with Lizzie and 
her brothers, and they, without 
a moment’s hesitation, deter- 
mined that the child should be 
sent for and brought up as 
their own. It had been clear 
to Lizzie, however, from the 
first that “‘ wee Maggie’”’ was 
a being too fine, too rare, for 
the coarser world in which she 
and “the lads ” moved. 

“She was that bonny. Eh! 
but her e’en were bew, and 
her hair fine, saft-like, and 
gowden! Her face pit ye in 
mind o’ thae wild roses frae 
the woods. Denty she was an’ 
awfu’ pure-lookin’. And smairt, 
mind ye! My! yon wean 


kenned mair at fower than a’ 
the lave o’ us thegither. Siccan 
a way she had wi’ her, tae! 
The lads couldna say ‘na’ to 


her, and I was sweirt to say 
it, and fine she kenned it. 
When she was but a bit lassie 
yet, she would say to me whiles 
on a Sabbath, ‘Noo, Auntie 
lizzie, I’m no’ for the kirk 
on a day like yon. It’s for 
auld bodies like yirsel’ to be 
sittin’ quate and dull in a pew. 
But I canna thole it. It’s oot 
and awa’ I’m wanting, and 
through the woods wi’ Davie 
and Duncan. Gin ye dinna 
be flytin’ at me, I’ll mebbe bring 
ye back some rasps for pre- 
serves,’ 

“She wad pit her airms 
aboot me and I wad hae to let 
her awa’, but I aye kenned it 
Was wrang.”’ 

Margaret must have inherited 
her mother’s fatal fascination 
for the male sex, for, accord- 
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ing to Lizzie, she had hardly 
left school before all the lads 
were ‘jist daft on her, and 
she ane o’ thae kind that never 
gied a man a look or a kind 
word to entice him.” 

The clerk in the bank was 
the only young man in the 
countryside who found favour 
at all in proud Margaret’s eyes, 
and even he made slow head- 
way for months. Indeed he 
might have been for years 
among the daft ones, dangling, 
had he not conceived the bril- 
liant idea of announcing pub- 
licly his intention of leaving 
the village to seek a better- 
paid post in Glasgow. This 
put an end to all Margaret’s 
hesitations, and brought mat- 
ters to a climax. 

In the face of her aunt’s 
protestations she packed her 
box quite suddenly, and an- 
nounced her intention of ac- 
companying the bank clerk to 
Glasgow in order to be married 
there. He had friends, she 
said, with whom she could 
stay until the wedding pre- 
parations were made. There 
was no use in her aunt accom- 
panying her: she would be 
merely a hindrance in town. 
Margaret’s imperious will as 
usual carried all before it, and 
the old folks saw her off to the 
big town and unknown future 
with sorely - troubled hearts. 
Word came back to the village 
of a grand wedding in a Glas- 
gow hotel; and then followed 
an unaccountable and sinister 
silence which lasted a twelve- 
month. 

Lizzie’s voice at this stage 
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took on a note of bewilder- 
ment. 

“I mind o’ me sitting ma 
lane yon winter and spring jist 
wearying mysel’ wi’ thinking 
on her, and what way it was 
she hadna written, and she 
that smairt at the writing. 
And then I’d be thinking mebbe 
she wadna get writing. Folk 
tell me ye’re terrible pitten 
aboot and whummled in thae 
big toons.” 

Margaret’s return to the cot- 
tage was as sudden and dra- 
matic as her departure; but 
it was the wraith of her former 
self that stepped in at the door 
that November afternoon—a 
Margaret so white and changed 
that the old people hardly 
knew her, nor dared they ask 
her the reason for her long 
silence, nor why she had re- 
turned alone. 

“We thocht, puir lamb, it 
was to dee mebbe like her 
mither she’d come hame to us. 
When she cam’ ben, she jist 
said she was badly, and bade 
me send for the doctor. Then 
she went to her bed. It was 
as she had left it, yonder by 
the window, near mine’s. The 
doctor he said baith her lungs 
were affeckit, and anither lang 
name I canna mind. I sat wi’ 
her a’ day and a’ nicht, daein’ 
a’ he tell’t me. Weel I mind 
o’ the day when he says to 
me, ‘She’ll pull through yet,’ 
says he, ‘ but see and keep her 
spirits up, Lizzie.’ And hoo 
was I to dae that, and she that 
strange-like in her ways ? 

“Gin I was speirin’ at her 
o’ her time in the toon, she 
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wad turn hersel’ to the wa’ 
and, ‘Och, I’m weary!’ she'd 
say. I askit her aince if her 
man was deid. ‘Deid!’ says 
she wi’ a lauch, ‘ he’s no deid! 
He’s no the kind that dees!’ 
She spoke awfu’ shairp-like, 
and I didna say mair. 

“The doctor was ill-pleased 
when he found her aye sae 
weak-looking and no making 
ony. Aince he askit her on a 
sudden gin she wad as lief 
bide whaur she was or gang 
to some kind o’ grand infirmary 
Glasga’ way ? 

“I waited on her speakin’. 
I thocht sure she wad hae 
bided here wi’ me. (Old Lizzie’s 
voice was shaking.) The lads 
and me, we werena grudgin’ 
her onything she fancied. But 
the toon had surely upset her, 
for she says, ‘Doctor, I'm 
thinking I canna bide here. 
Wull ye no get me to the 
infirmary ? ’ 

“ Aifter that she’d be aye 
speirin’ at me or the doctor 
gin there wasna word frae the 
infirmary. Puir bairn! she 
was that ill to please: there 
was aye summat wrang. If it 
wasna the lum that reeked, it 
was the wind coming in at the 
door. And the bits o’ things 
I’d be putting on the fire for 
her were no tasty,—and me 
putting cream to her parritch 
and gi’en her eggs straucht 
frae ma hens.” 

The old woman looked round 
the kitchen with a bewildered 
gaze, as if, even now, she he 
Margaret’s complaints. 

“There was nae thing I 
could dae for her wad content 
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her. Whiles I thocht she could- 
na be carin’ for us here ony 
mair, She was aye that fine and 
partickler for an auld shauchlin’ 
body like mysel’. She was like 
—like a leddy, if ye can unner- 
stan’ me ¢ ” 

Lizzie looked apologetically 
at me. She seemed to think 
the daring comparison might 
give offence. 

“Tt was on a Saturday fore- 
noon. I was ootbye wi’ the 
hens: On a sudden I see’d a 
great, big, long, black carriage 
wi twa braw horses at the 
gate. Twa nurses cam’ to the 
door and askit me gin Mistress 
Margaret Saunderson lived 
here. ‘Gang ben,’ says I to 
them, haudin’ in ma breath. 
When Maggie set eyes on them 
she sat up in the bed. ‘Oh!’ 


she says, ‘wull ye tak’ me 
awa’ wi’ ye?’ I was greetin’, 


but she never heeded. She 
was that fey and strange-like. 
I dauredna gang near. I was 
feared — feared o’ the wee 
bairnie that I had cairrit in ma 
airms. I jist stood there and 
watched her rise and pit on 
her claes, wi’ thae twa wummen 
gien’ her a hand, and they 
took her to the door. I divna 
think she saw me. She wis 
that prood to gang! There 
Was @ gey queer look in her 
een, and she left me wi’ a 
smile on her face... . 

a That’ll be nine year come 
this December, and nane o’ us 
here hae set eyes on her sin’ 
they took her awa’ to the 
infirmary. The doctor, he 
heard frae ane o’ the nurses 
that she was awfu’ ta’en up 
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wi’ the grand doctors and 
nurses she had coming about 
her, and that she mended fast. 
In fower weeks she was able 
for to leave the place. I waited 
on her sending for me, but she 
never sent. Mebbe she wad 
think that I was bad at the 
travelling, and she wadna think 
on me jist waiting on word 
frae her. I’ve been waiting 
on her these nine years, and 
I’m waiting yet—I canna think 
what’s come ower her. She was 
strange, oor Maggie—I’ll no 
can mak’ ye unnerstan’ what 
way she was. She shouldna 
hae been brocht up amang 
common folk like oorsel’. She 
should ha’ been pitten in a 
braw hoose wi’ grand folk that 
had muckle to gie her——” 

There had been long pauses 
between the last sentences. 
Lizzie was falling into a dream 
whilst still fingering the slate 
and wiping it gently with her 
apron. It was as though she 
saw Margaret’s face there. 

** Whiles I’m wishing I had 
had ma bonnet afore Maggie 
went. She had sic a notion 0’ 
braw claes, and she’d hae 
thocht a deal o’ ma bonnet.” 

‘Your bonnet ? ” I queried. 
It was my turn to look be- 
wildered. 

“Och, I’m bletherin’,” said 
Lizzie apologetically, and she 
rose and replaced the slate on 
its nail. ‘It’s a bonnet I 
bocht in Glasga’ the year Maggie 
went to the infirmary, wi’ siller 
I got frae the flesher for twa 
hens. It was for the kirk I 
bocht it, but I thocht mebbe 
I wad be gaein’ in for to see 
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Maggie in the infirmary, and 
she’d no’ feel shame at me in 
ma bonnet. The lads hae been 
aye at me sin-syne for to pit it 
on—to the sports or to the 
show,—but I winna. I bocht 
it for the kirk on the Sabbath, 
and frae yon day to this I’ve 
never gotten the length o’ the 
kirk, wi’ ma leg being that 
stiff. But I aye says to the 
lads, says I, ‘the kirk maun 
hae the furst o’ ma bonnet.’ ” 

Old Lizzie hesitated a mo- 
ment. I could see her small 
eyes twinkling in the firelight. 
Then she added, very con- 
fidentially, ‘‘ Wait and I’ll let 
ye see it.” 

She limped away into the 
other room and brought back 
an oval cardboard box, from 
which she blew the dust before 
placing it on the kitchen table. 
Next, she proceeded to light 
a lamp on the dresser. Fin- 
ally, with infinite care and 
tenderness she untied the string, 
lifted the lid, and removed the 
silver paper on the top. By 
this time I was on my feet too, 
standing reverently by Lizzie, 
whilst she, with uncertain hands, 
lifted out the bonnet. 

It was made of black lace, 
on a tulle-and-wire foundation, 
with strings of black velvet, 
and of a shape familiar to the 
eighties. In among the cre- 
vices of lace there nestled a 
dark crimson rose at the foot 
of a black curling ostrich- 
feather. Lizzie turned it 
thoughtfully on her dirty 
wrinkled hand, giving the lace 
a pull here and there, and 
smoothing the feather, whilst 


I looked first at it and then 
at Lizzie. Try as I might, | 
could not visualise the bonnet 
on its owner’s head. They 
had grown too far apart in 
the ten years of waiting. 

But Lizzie was quite uncon- 
scious of my imaginative effort. 
Her eyes were watering nov, 
and she uttered rather a pathetic 
little “‘Hech!” ‘ Mebbe I'l 
no get wearin’ it to the kirk 
at a’,” she said, “and I'm 
that vexed at Maggie no’ seein’ 
me in it—her being that ta’en 
up wi’ braw claes. Mebbe’”— 
and she smiled—‘“ Maggie’ll be 
hame yet, and ’Il get wearing ma 
bonnet to the kirk hersel’. For 
I aye said to the lads the kirk 
should hae the furst 0’... .” 

In silence the bonnet was 
repacked and removed, and 
Lizzie accompanied me to the 
door. She held the lighted 
lamp in a shaky hand to guide 
me down the narrow garden 
path, and shouted after me a 
last injunction: ‘‘ Watch yer 
feet noo!” 

Then the door shut, and I 
found myself out on the high- 
road trying to accustom my 
eyes to the darkness. 

On either side of me the 
dim heaving outlines of wood 
and field-ridge melted into the 
dark clouds on the horizon, 
and it was hard to distinguish 
earth from sky. Straight be- 
fore me, in the west, the 
clouds had parted slightly above 
and below, to reveal a level 
golden rift which held the eyé 
as the one tract of light in 4 
world of darkness. And look- 
ing fixedly at this light, 1, 
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Lizzie’s late companion, beheld 
a most strange but pleasing 
vision—strange because so re- 
mote from anything I had 
imagined, and pleasing because 
it held the answer to the ques- 
tion that had troubled me 
whilst I listened to Lizzie’s 
tale. 

It was a vision of saints 
and angels, with harps and 
golden crowns, and in their 
nidst an old ugly woman wear- 
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ing a black bonnet with an 
ostrich-feather and a red rose. 
She looked amazed and apolo- 
getic still, but the choir of 
heaven paid no heed and sang. 
They sang of the proud that 
were scattered in the imagina- 
tion of their hearts; of the 
mighty put down from their 
seat ; of the humble and meek 
exalted; of the hungry filled 
with good things, and of the 
rich sent empty away... . 
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THREE RIVERS. 


BY AL KHANZIR, 


NowADAYS most anglers 
know the mahseer, at least 
by repute. This very sporting 
carp is the game fish of India. 
You will find a page or two 
devoted to him in the cata- 
logues of most fashionable 
tackle-makers. And those of 
you who have Anglo-Indian 
friends—and who have not? 
—must surely have listened 
to stories. . . . The Anglo- 
Indian has a not undeserved 
reputation in that line. 

Yet do not be too ready to 
disbelieve the tales that you 
may have heard about the 
mahseer: he is a most remark- 
able fish. To begin with, in 
many sacred pools he is vener- 
ated as a demigod, and there 
he lives a life of lordly ease, 
with his every need supplied 
by the charity of the pious. 
Nothing could be more natural, 
too, when you come to think 
of it; for, if you are a believer 
in the doctrine of Karma, in 
what better shape could you 
hope for reincarnation? Of 
course in such places the mere 
thought of rod and line is sac- 
rilege: no one is going to run 
the risk of hooking a deceased 
great-aunt on a fly-spoon. 

In his sporting aspect the 
mahseer is no less remarkable. 
His is a triple réle. He is at 
once the salmon, the sea-trout, 
and the brown trout of India 
and Burmah. For you will 


meet him of all sizes according 
to the water, and you must 
vary your tackle and methods 
to suit local conditions. On 
the great rivers, where you 
may perhaps hook a fish of 
over a hundred pounds, you 
must needs go armed with a 
weaver’s beam and a reel that 
will hold two hundred yards of 
line: nothing less will survive 
Leviathan’s first angry rush 
in those mighty waters. Then, 
as you descend the scale, you 
can sample all natures of water 
and tackle till at last you 
find yourself back again with 
the “zulus” and “ March- 
browns ” of your childhood, in- 
tent on beguiling the little fishes 
of a gin-clear burn or a glassy 
Himalayan lake. So you will 
meet mahseer to suit all tastes. 

Shall I describe to you my 
ideal mahseer-water? Firstly, 
it must be a river: lake-fishing 
is a dull characterless sport 
compared with the endless vat- 
iety of pool and run. Then it 
should be a river not too large: 
a hill-stream of deep pools and 
rapids which you can cover 
with a single-handed rod and 
ford at decent intervals. Of 
course, if you want to catch 
Leviathan we must part com- 
pany: you will not meet him 
here. But, to me at least, 4 
weaver’s beam is pain ‘and 
grief: give me a stiff trout- 
rod—steel-centred split-cane for 
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preference—and a good tapered 
dry-fly line with lots of back- 
ing, and I am at peace with 
all the world. Then equally, 
of course, there must be plenty 
of mahseer. The more the 
better. In water such as I 
describe the bulk of your fish 
will run from six pounds down- 
wards. No matter: when the 
mahseer are in the mood you 
will be moving fish constantly, 
and, if you are properly 
equipped, even a lively half- 
pounder will run your reel. 
But there is always the chance 
of something bigger. That’s 
the beauty of it: you never 
know. At any cast you may 
be into a fish of twenty pounds 
or more. But as long as you 


can follow your fish, and quickly, 
the split-cane rod will kill him 
in the end, though that end 


will not come for perhaps an 
hour. And when at last you 
have killed a twenty-pounder 
in heavy water—on a trout- 
rod, remember—you will feel 
that after all you have not 
lived in vain. Unless indeed 
you are a super-man, in which 
case you have no business to 
go fishing, 


The first river which we 
shall visit lies in the far west 
—n Baluchistan. Its upper 
Waters are fairly easy of access. 
So too are the last twenty 
miles or so above its mouth, 
though “mouth” is a mis- 
homer; for, after the manner 
of most streams in those parts 
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Now do not imagine that 
mine is an unattainable ideal. 
From one end to the other of 
the two thousand miles of 
Himalayas there are streams 
of this sort everywhere. Of 
course their fishing value varies. 
Some waters are over-fished. 
More, alas! are assiduously 
poached. The simple hillman 
has become disagreeably pro- 
ficient with dynamite. But 
there is still plenty of good 
water in the more sparsely- 
populated districts a few miles 
off the beaten track. Fortu- 
nately, too, neither Pathans 
nor Baluch are fish-eaters ; 
while the uncertain temper of 
these gentry is often a pecu- 
liarly effective form of pre- 
servation. Many of the streams 
in the Muhammadan North- 
West are practically virgin - 
water still. 

Will you come with me to 
three rivers of which I have 
very tender memories? They 
differ widely these rivers, for 
they lie far apart along the 
great mountain-wall that shuts 
in India to the north. So the 
memories of each have a pecu- 
liar flavour all their own. 


which sooner or later peter outin 
the thirsty ground, their destiny 
unfulfilled, the Bejiis used up to 
the last drop not long after it 
leaves the hills, except when 
once or twice a year a mighty 
flood goes roaring down to force 
its way through to the Indus 
across the plains of Sind. 
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But it is neither with the 
upper nor the lower waters 
that we are now concerned ; 
it is rather to the middle beats 
of the Beji that memory’s 
magic carpet loves to bear me 
back — beats literally packed 
with mahseer, and very seldom 
fished. 

The Beji there runs through 
the territory of the Marri tribe. 
These Marris are the most 
primitive of men, fanatical on 
occasion with the fanaticism 
of abysmal ignorance, and al- 
ways miserably poor: the very 
tribes around them look on 
them as savages. In the good 
old days of Swaraj? to which 
we are now so eager to return, 
the Marris were the scourge of 
Sind. Noted for their breedy 
little hill ponies, whose strain 
they still preserve, they and 


their Bughti kinsmen would 
sweep down on to the plains 
to loot and burn right to the 


Indus. ‘True, they were cow- 
ardly treacherous folk, with no 
stomach for a fight unless they 
outnumbered their enemy by 
at least ten to one. Still they 
gave us trouble, plenty of it, 
before we had persuaded them 
to mend their ways. And it 
is to be feared that their re- 
formation was only skin-deep. 

Their last major escapade 
was staged as recently as spring 
18. At that time the Marris 
were feeling acutely conscious 
of their own moral turpitude : 
they knew that they had not 
played up like their neighbours 
in the matter of recruits. Now, 
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a sense of moral turpitude ig g 
most dangerous state of mind, 
It may lead to anything, In 
this instance the result was a 
remarkably whole-hearted ris. 
ing of the tribe. Exaggerated 
accounts of the Boche offensive 
had filtered through into the 
hills. 

Retribution was swift. And 
the tribe is now quite peace. 
ably disposed. But there ar 
still a few irreconcilables about: 
they shot an unfortunate oil- 
prospector a little over a year 
ago. So the Marri country is 
obviously no place for casual 
fishermen, apart from the fact 
that it is almost impossible to 
get either transport or supplies 
there. 

It is a slice of country a 
forbidding as any you will find 
along the border—a_ tangled 
knot of mean grey hills seamed 
by arid gullies, where the re- 
flected summer heat probably 
exceeds the maximum tempera- 
ture on official record any- 
where in the world. In the 
length and breadth of the land 
there is not a single yard of 
road or pair of wheels. Stones, 
stones, everywhere, dust-haze 
and dancing mirage, with here 
and there a patch of miserable 
cultivation in the more favoured 
valleys—such is the Marri coun- 
try. A nightmare country, you 
will say. But you have for- 
gotten the Beji. From early 
autumn to late spring the Mar 
country is, to the fisherman, 4 
Promised Land. 

On several occasions I had 
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viewed the Promised Land. 
From the lower waters only, 
which are most disappointing. 
They are too near the railway 
to be safe from nets and dyna- 
mite, and, in addition, every 
large pool harbours a crocodile 
or two. Fish-eaters these, and 
little fellows at that, as their 
star-shaped footprints on the 
sandbanks reveal, so perfectly 
harmless to human beings. But 
their appetites are hearty. The 
mahseer in these pools never 
have a dull moment. 

But at last I got my chance 
to enter the Promised Land. 
On a grey December morning 
we started from the railway on 
a ride of twenty odd miles to 
camp. We were an imposing 
cavalcade, mounted on rough 
little country-breds. There was 
the escort of levies in nonde- 
script khaki, and slung round 
with cartridge-belts. And there 
were the attendant Marris 
dressed in dingy white, head- 
man and the like, and one of 
them, a member of the “‘sacred” 
family, thoughtfully provided by 
the tribe as a safe-conduct. A 
Marri always dresses in white : 
he is as particular on that point 
any bride. Picture to your- 
lf &@ bearded patriarch with 
long greasy ringlets hanging to 
his shoulders and a rag of cotton 
twisted round his head, dress 

in a voluminous white 
cotton garment like a glorified 
mock-frock with pleated skirts, 
put an ancient blunderbuss in 
his hand, and on his feet a pair 
of rope-sandals made of dwarf- 
balm fronds, and there you 
have the Marri. He is as ugly 
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as sin, and grimed with the 
dirt of ages. In rear our bag- 
gage-camels lurched and swayed 
with our servants perched pre- 
cariously on the top of bags 
and boxes. 

Our way took us along an 
open stony valley with lifeless 
hills of naked rock looming 
faintly through the mist on 
either hand. The fine rain fell 
steadily ; but sometimes the 
mist would lift to show the 
grey ridges, capped by narrow 
clinging ribbons of white wool- 
like cloud against the prevail- 
ing blackness of the sky. It 
was @ dirty day. If the river 
was in spate, it was all up with 
our fishing. That is the differ- 
ence between a mahseer river 
and a salmon river. After 
heavy rain a mahseer river 
comes down the colour and 
consistency of a cup of good 
rich chocolate, and does not 
clear again for days or weeks: 
very different from a Highland 
river, which has its source in 
peat and quartz and granite. 

Finally, we reached camp on 
the river-bank. The water was 
still running clear. And I 
gazed longingly at the spot 
half a mile or so above camp 
where the river emerged 
through a narrow “ tangi” in 
the hills. One felt that there 
must be some ideal pools tucked 
away in the gorge behind. 

We were not disappointed. 
In the gorge there were pools 
as perfect as any you will find 
in this wicked world. How 
shall I describe them? Cata- 
racts tumbling into smooth 
oily races that slipped between 
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close-set walls of rock, to widen 
by degrees till the swirling 
current slackened into broad 
still pools. The sequence re- 
curred indefinitely. Do you 
know the Sluie Pool on the 
Findhorn? Each was like that 
—only better. 

Big mahseer love to lie in 
the boiling water at the very 
head of a run. So start high 
up, and let your dead-bait 
swing to and fro across the 
current below you. Then there 
will come a moment when the 
waters open and a great bar 
of gold flashes from the rocks 
out into mid-stream. That is 
the last clear impression your 
brain will record; afterwards 
things happen too quickly. 

So much I saw, and then the 
line was being torn—literally 
torn—off my reel in great 
twenty-yard snatches as the 
outraged mahseer headed for 
the pool below. After him I 
went helter-skelter, over rocks, 
across stones, through back- 
waters. At last the pool was 
reached. And there the battle 
was grim and long sustained. 
Gradually the rushes shortened. 
But though the little rod was 
bent nearly double, the mah- 
seer still went where he listed. 
The end was not yet. 

How long did the battle 
last? I do not know. Cer- 
tainly an hour or more. And 
then at last the fish was wal- 
lowing by the bank—beaten. 
But the landing was a problem. 
Mahseer are hard to gaff: their 
scales are like leather. So 
I own a super-net, with mouth 
two feet wide and a seven-foot 
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pole. It is an excellent landing. 
net; but when you have a 
wild man wielding it—a man 
who has seen a rod for the first 
time that day and who speaks 
no known tongue—you are apt 
to have breathless moments, 
Twice the mahseer was in the 
net, and twice he flopped out 
again. At length, by the lan- 
guage of signs, I prevailed on 
Cuthbert to put down the net 
and to trust to his hands. 
There was another moment of 
sickening suspense; and, lo! 
he was bearing the mahseer 
shoreward in triumph. To judge 
by the form Cuthbert showed 
with that net I should say that 
he had in him all the makings 
of a champion lawn - tennis 
player: a strong natural fore- 
hand drive. How sad it is to 
think that he was 


*¢ born to blush unseen, 
And waste his sweetness on the desert 
air.” 


Throughout the three short 
hours of daylight on that first 
afternoon I was playing fish 
almost continuously. Of those 
landed the first fish was the 


best. But once I was broken 
at the first rush—just a twitch 
under water like the snatch 
of a giant hand. And once 4 
big fish was lost after many 
minutes’ play. The Promised 
Land had lived up to its re 
putation. 

That evening an old chu- 
prassi who was with us gave 
us his reminiscences of the 
Marri outbreak in ‘18. I 
April of that year it was known 
that the tribe was restless; 
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and he had gone with his mas- 
ter, , the z Political Agent then 
in charge of the Marris, to 
meet. the tribal leaders at the 
northern corner of their ter- 
ritories—about thirty miles up- 
stream from our camp. But 
when they duly arrived at the 
rendezvous on the appointed 
day, they found no leaders to 
meet them. Most fortunately, 
however, they found instead a 
squadron of Indian cavalry 
sent to watch the Marri border, 
and to prevent possible raiding. 
The squadron was billeted in 
an old mud serai or semi- 
fortified post. 

A large concentration of Mar- 
ris was reported in the hills. 
Their attitude was threatening, 
but the sirdar of a neighbour- 
ing tribe volunteered to find 
the leaders and bring them to 
reason. He must have been 
a sportsman that sirdar, for 
the Marris were his hereditary 
enemies. Towards evening he 
came back—with a nasty sword- 
cut on his head: the time for 
talk had passed, he said; and 
he rode off to his home to 
make his own arrangements to 
meet the coming storm. 

_ James G—— was command- 
ing the squadron. As all who 
know him will agree, he was 
emphatically the right man in 
the right place. You had to 
mise remarkably early to get 
the better of Jimmy G—, 
either on the race-course or the 
battlefield. The serai was the 
usual square affair, with flat- 
toofed rooms built round inside 
the walls and opening on to an 
mner court. G—— disposed 
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his little garrison as well as 
possible on the roofs, but the 
walls were low and the night 
dark. And very soon after 
nightfall the enemy made their 
first rush. Not less than four 
thousand Marris had collected, 
and they pushed home attack 
after attack from every quarter 
with the confidence bred of 
vastly superior numbers. Again 
and again by sheer weight of 
human bodies they gained a 
footing on the roof, and once 
at least they reached the cen- 
tral court itself. Jimmy G—— 
was everywhere: all who were 
present say that he was the 
life and soul of the defence. 
And his sowars fought like men 
inspired—they were a weak 
squadron only, and mostly re- 
cruits at that. It was a hectic 
night; but when day broke 
the Marris had withdrawn. 
They had been taught a very 
useful lesson, and the back of 
the rising was broken. Accord- 
ing to the old chuprassi, the 
Political Agent and his shot- 
gun did yeoman service through- 
out the night. And after all 
you could ask for nothing 
better than a twelve-bore on an 
occasion of the kind. 

The next day but one found 
us camped on the wrong side 
of a shallow tributary—I mean, 
on the farther bank from home. 
At dark the tributary had been 
a trickle perhaps six inches 
deep and a few yards wide. 
But that night the rains de- 
scended and the floods came. 
At dawn there was a rushing 
chocolate flood of tossing waves 
below us, quite half a mile 
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across. Here and there low 
dark islands of tamarisk still 
showed above the current ; but 
the water was rising every 
minute: we had no time to 
lose. I am not likely to forget 


that crossing—my exodus from 
the Promised Land. We tacked 
perilously from island to island, 
slanting now up, now down. 
The ponies lent against the 
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current, snorting, with great 
ruffs of foam standing at their 
shoulders. They seemed to 
lose all sense of direction: the 
rushing water had an extra- 
ordinarily “dizzying” effect. 
And often they were off their 
feet for a yard or two and 
swimming frantically. We got 
across safely in the end—but 
only just. 


II. 


The next river to which the 
magic carpet bears us lies in 
very different country. We 
have travelled three hundred 
miles to the eastward, and 
have left Baluchistan far be- 
hind us. 

Imagine yourself standing in 
an open rolling valley, almost 
a plateau, set right in the heart 
of the hills. To the north the 
ground rises in a gentle slope, 
bare and stony, to the foot of 
the Safed Koh, a range clothed 
in pines and ilex-forest and 
beautiful as any in the Hima- 
layas, its hurrying kaleidoscope 
of lights and shades a joy for 
ever. That rounded peak there 
towering above the rest and 
flecked with glacier snow is 
Sikaram, his summit higher 
than Mont Blanc. Now look 
farther to the west, where the 
range drops down almost to 
meet the plain. Do you see 
that long low col dark with 
pines? That is the Peiwar 
Kotal, the pass where Roberts 
fought his first fight in ’78 on 
his way to Kabul and Kanda- 
har. It is only ten miles away, 


and the air is so clear that 
you can almost see the Afghan 
soldiers perched like crows upon 
the ridge, where, year in year 
out, they now keep watch and 
ward. Waiting for der Tag, 
perhaps: who can say? Turn 
about now to the east, and you 
will see yet more mountains: 
lesser lights than Sikaram, but 
still very respectable moun- 
tains for all that. The homes 
of the Afridis and the Orakzais 
these, the hills that guard 
the Bazar Valley of ’97 fame, 
when the whole border was 
ablaze. 

And there at your feet lies 
our valley itself, smiling with 
crops. Square, fortified, and 
bastioned villages with high 
loopholed towers rising like 
lighthouses to command the 
country round ; fields of Indian 
corn and millet, of peas and 
rice, climbing up the slopes till 
they merge into the scrub, 
where tufts of pampas-grass 
show snow-white like shrapnel 
bursting amongst the darker 
thorn; apple-orchards amd 
groves of apricot and walziut 
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and mulberry; and here and 
there a stately chenar-tree, a 
good fifteen feet in girth, tower- 
ing monarch over all. Verily 
it is a land flowing with milk 
and honey, this Kurram Valley 
stretched out at your feet. 

Now look where these willows 
are growing on the low ground ; 
you can trace the course of the 
river by them, and by these 
dark-green brakes of flags and 
clumps of oziers. And did you 
ever see more likely spinneys 
for woodcock than these last ? 

As you drop down to the 
river you pass along a shady 
road between hedges—for all 
the world like an English 
country lane. There are sleek 
little black cattle grazing by 
the roadside: but for their 
embryonic humps you might 
mistake them for Galloways. 
And then you meet a drove 
of laden donkeys—little grey 
beasts with brown stripes down 
their withers— driven by a 
cheery ruffian in a white felt 
coat embroidered in scarlet, 
with a silver-mounted rifle over 
his shoulder and a business-like 
bone-handled dagger in his belt. 
He gives you a grin of greeting 
a you pass; for white faces 
are still welcome here. Behind 
him follow two men of the local 
militia, soldierly figures in khaki 
complete with Government 
‘303’s and the inevitable car- 
tridge-belts. 

And now you can see a 
crowd of figures running to- 
wards you from the village on 
the bank. The news of your 
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coming has spread, and the 
local populace is arriving at 
speed: some in hopes of earn- 
ing an honest rupee by gillying 
for you, others merely for the 
sake of the tamasha.* 

They are a cheerful indepen- 
dent crew, these Turis of the 
Kurram. They treat you, and 
the whole proceedings, as one 
huge joke. As likely as not, 
when you have successfully 
landed a fish, some of the 
more enthusiastic spirits will 
set on you and slap you on 
the back till you cry for mercy. 
For the morbus of Swaraj has 
not yet penetrated into the 
Kurram. The Turi lives in an 
atmosphere of reality where 
the morbus cannot thrive. The 
Turi, you see, belongs to the 
Shia sect of Islam: his is a 
little Shia enclave overlooked 
by Afghan and other Pathan 
tribesmen, who are Sunnis. 
And when the wigs are on the 
green, there is about as much 
love lost between Shia and 
Sunni as there was between 
Catholic and Protestant in the 
Thirty Years’ War. We took 
over the Kurram originally at 
the Turis’ own request to save 
them from being swamped. 
And now we stand or fall to- 
gether. During the last Afghan 
War in °19 the tribe turned out 
like one man to help us, when 
the Afghan crows swooped down 
from the Peiwar. 

Teddy and I went a-fishing 
together on the Kurram river. 
Neither Teddy nor I speak 
Pushtu. He, faute de mieus, 
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was wont to relapse into fluent 
Kurdish, and it was astonishing 
how well the Turis understood. 
I suppose this was due to the 
groundwork of Persian com- 
mon to both languages. Or 
perhaps it was thanks to Teddy’s 
compelling personality: his is 
ah arresting presence—of the 
sort that fires the imagination 
of the ragged catarans of the 
hills. In Kurdistan after the 
Armistice it had stood him in 
good stead, that same presence 
of his, when he was administer- 
ing an area about as large as 
his native Scotland: at a time 
when Political Officers north 
and south were being murdered 
or flying for their lives, he 
alone pursued the even tenor 
of his way. Primitive man 
viewed with something akin to 
superstitious awe the vast 
Scotsman who wouid quell a 
disturbance by picking up the 
ringleaders in either hand to 
knock their heads together ; 
who could outwalk and out- 
shoot the best of them on the 
hill; who cherished his people 
like a benignant parent, but 
whose grim sense of humour 
was never at a loss to find a 
punishment to fit the crime; 
who—rumour had it—could, 
and did, eat a sheep at a sitting. 
His beat enjoyed a peace un- 
known before or since. In the 
end he was recalled to civilisa- 
tion. A dignified withdrawal 
in his own good way and time. 
And the leaders—if leaders they 
can be called in that distressful 
country—the chiefs of Central 
Kurdistan still write to him to 
give him the local gossip. They 


can hardly be cheerful reading, 
these laments written to the 
refrain of ‘‘ Will ye no’ come 
back again?” However, it 
is quite on the cards that, to 
generations of Kurds yet u.- 
born, Teddy “will in time 
become a solar myth.” 

It is just the same with the 
Pathan; the Turi obviously 
looks on Teddy as “ a sicht for 
sair e’en,”’ as the saying goes 
in Scotland. The mere passing 
of that gigantic figure causes 
a distinct ripple of pleasurable 
excitement everywhere. After 
all, there is no doubt about it 
that, as we have been told 
recently apropos of the Japan- 
ese in China, mere grey matter 
never makes a ruling race: 
the ruler needs girth and inches 
besides. 

Throughout much of its 
course the Kurram river, run- 
ning in a wide bed, splits into 
several channels among gravel- 
banks and grassy islands. These 
are the best beats. And there 
it is charming water. Deep 
pot - holes under overhanging 
willow-stumps, where you need 
all the skill you learnt on over- 
grown brooks at home; angry 
flurries where two streams joil 
and the big mahseer lie just 
where the two opposing cul- 
rents meet; long swirling 
reaches beside turf-banks where 
the eddies by the tufts of 
rushes are each sure to hold 
a fish. A good day on the 
Kurram reminds you of a day 
on good sea-trout water at 
home when there has just beeD 
a run of fish and they are 
taking freely. The mabseer 
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are not large, but they are 
wonderfully game, and the 
water is fast: a five-pounder 
will take you down a hundred 
yards without a breather. And 
what is more, it is one of the 
few rivers in which the mahseer 
really rise to a salmon-fly— 
but only when the water is 
clear. 

Now Teddy, you must know, 
is a red-hot fly purist. His is 
the orthodoxy of the Tweed. 
Personally I had always be- 
lieved that they did most of 
their fishing with salmon-roe 
on the Tweed ; but Teddy says 
that it is not so. When we 
reached the river he mounted 
a salmon-fly and commenced. 
But there had been a heavy 
spate some days before, and 
the river was still very big and 
distinctly coloured—that pale 
whitey grey tint peculiar to 
snow-water and the drainage 
of rice-fields. 

I, alas! have no claims to 
orthodoxy. My fishing educa- 
tion was gained on obscure 
burns, where the fierce com- 
petition of the local miners 
soon destroyed all childish illu- 
sions. My mind runs on dead 
bait—frogs, minnows, worms, 
and such-like squalid things. 
I watched Teddy for some time, 
and then I started out to catch 
frogs. There were plenty of 
them about—a regular Egyp- 
tian plague. 

Have you ever tried to catch 
a young and active frog in his 
first pride and blush of youth ? 
If you have, you will know 
that it is no light undertaking. 
A frog can do a level hundred. 
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However, I caught two or three 
in the end. There is a knack 
in catching frogs. It is hope- 
less to try to run them down 
on dry land: you must use 
guile. Approach a froggy pool 
in a nonchalant manner, and 
you will find your quarry float- 
ing submerged with nothing 
but their periscopic eyes above 
the surface. In their fancied 
security they will let you get 
quite close. That is your one 
chance. Raise your stick, very 
gently, and then, quick as 
lightning, deal froggy a sharp 
blow on the nose, and he is 
yours. A grisly business, but 
effective. Poor frogs ; no doubt 
they: murmur, “ What is fun 
for you is death for us.” 

My frogs worked like a charm. 
The river was very heavy; it 
raced down in an unbroken 
succession of cataracts and 


rapids, and there was scarcely 
an inch of slack water any- 


where. But a frog carefully 
insinuated into these occasional 
inches very rarely drew blank. 
I caught fish after fish. 

Teddy was now fishing with 
a fly-spoon ; in such conditions 
a fly was obviously hopeless. 
But his efforts were slackening, 
and he was plainly watching 
me out of the corner of his eye. 
Yet another fish, and I saw 
him down tools—a confirmed 
frogger. His conversion was 
complete. The river remained 
high and coloured for the rest 
of the trip, so he was given no 
excuse to recant. 

I am not going to enlarge on 
the controversy which rages in 
mahseer-fishing circles on the 
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bait hang in the eddy behind 
a rock in mid-stream, or swim 
into the tiny back-water by 
the bank; to work the spare 
line in your left hand so that 
each throw is gauged to an 
inch—there is, to me, a joy in 
all that which is very hard to 


vexed question of fly-spoon 
versus dead-bait. For fly can 
be ruled out for all practical 
purposes. But this much I 
will say. Spinning a dead-bait 
with a light rod is a most 
fascinating game, a game which 
requires as much skill as almost 


any other form of fishing. To 
search out every nook and 
cranny in a pool; in water 


like a mill-race to make your 


equal. But then, as I have 
confessed before, in matters 
piscatorial I am_ thoroughly 
vulgar-minded. 


It, 


And now our carpet takes its 
last flight. To Olympus. Or 
at least to the Simla hills, 
which are next door to it. 
We have left Pathan and Baluch 
and all such rude uncivilised 
folk far behind us now: we 
are in the land of the mild 
Hindu. A Hindu of rather 
a debased type, it is true; for 
the hillman hereabouts is by 
no means a flyer—either in- 
tellectual or physical. 

The Simla hills are the home 
of self-determination. You can 
hardly cross the road without 
entering a new State complete 
with its own laws and taxes. 
I have a friend there, quite an 
unassuming person, who exer- 
cises a benign control over no 
less than twenty-eight princi- 
palities and powers. Woodrow 
Wilson would have _ been 
charmed with the Simla Hill 
States, if only their Govern- 
ments were a trifle more de- 
mocratic. 

One or two of these States 
are quite large: if you could 
flatten them out, they might 


be as large perhaps as an 
English county. The greater 
number are much smaller, with 
a total revenue about as hand- 
some as the present-day sub- 
altern’s pay. But be the re- 
venue great or small, it makes 
no manner of difference : every 
penny of it goes into the 
ruler’s privy purse. He may 
elect to spend it on the public 
welfare, or on a new dancing- 
girl, or black magic for the 
removal of a superfluous rela- 
tive: it all depends on how 
the matter strikes him. 

Now do not imagine from 
this that these States are wholly 
undeveloped. Itis not so. The 
Rana of K——, for instance, 
has built a magnificent law- 
court. I have seen it: it could 
accommodate the entire popula- 
tion of his State, engaged in 
simultaneous litigation. And 
the emoluments of his Lord 
Chief Justice are fifteen rupees 
a month—rather less than 4 
pound at the present rate of 
exchange. Many of these States 
too have armies. And some 
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of them have State bands. The 
répertoire of these bands, if 
somewhat limited, is chosen 
with nice discrimination. In 
one State which I wot of, dis- 
tinguished guests are welcomed 
to the appropriate strains of 
“Massa’s in the cold, cold 
ground.” After all, though you 
may not yet have actually 
reached a better world, still 
the wish is father to the 
thought. 

The control of all these 
crowned heads can be no sine- 
cure. Court intrigue never 
ceases. And then too there 
are the local gods, who have 
quarrels all their own —old- 
established favourites with a 
recognised position, and aspir- 
ing hedgerow godlings intent 
on climbing higher in the 
pantheon. 

Our local Peneus?! has its 
source in one of these States, 
and flows through heaven knows 
how many more. It is a very 
pleasant stream. And the com- 
pany on its banks is most 
select. For the Peneus is the 
special preserve of the Great 
Ones of the land. If an ordinary 
mortal applies for permission 
to fish in it—well, it practically 
amounts to lése-majesté. In 
fact, it is a rash act on my part 
to take you there—even on our 
carpet—without first inquiring 
of you your exact position in 
the social scale. For you can 
have no idea how particular 
we are about precedence in 
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Simla. You see, we have our 
special Warrant of Precedence, 
which we all study. It is most 
interesting reading. We are 
graded in it by the strata of 
society—from 1 to infinity. I 
have never yet discovered where 
I come myself. I ought to 
know, and once I started hope- 
fully to find out. But I read 
through the first few hundred 
classes, from ‘‘ Governors-Gen- 
eral’ to ‘“‘ Examiners of Ques- 
tioned Documents ” and ‘“‘ Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agents,” with- 
out finding a label which fitted 
me. No doubt I do get a 
mention—much lower down. 
But as you will have gathered, 
I am not the sort of person to 
be given the run of the Peneus. 
By no manner of means. When 
I applied for leave to fish, they 
mixed me up with somebody 
else—one of the best people, 
you know, with the Peacock’s 
Feather and a salute of num- 
erous guns. A similarity of 
names. And they did not dis- 
cover their mistake until after 
my trip was finished. Then 
it was only the crisis with 
Turkey that saved me. How- 
ever, I mean to apply again 
next spring ; a8 somebody once 
remarked, ‘‘ L’audace, l’audace, 
toujours l’audace.” 

As I have said, the Peneus is 
a very pleasant stream, a stream 
of deep cobalt reaches, mys- 
terious jade-green pools, and 
dazzling frothing rapids. It 
runs in a narrow valley be- 





‘ The Peneus is the stream which flows in the Vale of Tempe below Olympus. 


If you doubt this, I can but refer you to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’: it is my 
authority, 
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tween prodigious hills, matted 
with jungle, which heave them- 
selves skyward from its very 
brink. In parts it is a lonely 
stream. I have fished on it 
for a whole day without seeing 
a single soul besides my obtuse 
but faithful gilly. There are 
little scattered shanties perched 
high up in clearings on the 
shoulders of the hills, but you 
rarely see them. The densely- 
wooded cliffs and banks hang 
brooding over the stream, to 
shut you out from the upper 
world. 

But the under-world has a 
life of its own. Your tent is 


pitched where a clearing in the 
scrub has left a tiny lawn over- 
hanging the stream. As you 
leave it, long before the sun’s 
rays have penetrated to the 


valley bed, the hills around 
are ringing with the croakings 
of black partridges and the 
crowing of jungle-cock. The 
bird-life is very homelike. The 
magpie hopping by the path 
may look just a trifle over- 
dressed, his beak a shade too 
crimson, and the band around 
his head too gairish. But listen 
to that cuckoo; he has not 
the slightest trace of foreign 
accent. = 

And do you hear that bark- 
ing-deer yapping like a startled 
terrier far away up the glen ? 
Now the pea-fowl have joined 
the chorus. It is the jungle’s 
alarm-signal to warn all honest 
folk that there is a panther on 
the move. 

As you cross the shallows to 
reach the first pool, you note 
the big splay slots of a sambhur 
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stag. The water is still trickling 
into them; he came down to 
drink at dawn. And then a 
shrill staccato sound — half- 
sneeze, half-whistle—makes you 
raise your eyes to the cliff 
above the pool, and you catch 
a momentary glimpse of a small 
brown chamois-like person as 
he skips down from his rock 
to disappear into the creepers. 
A gooral that—the quaint 
little goat-antelope of the Hima- 
layas. His is a retiring nature; 
he sneezes when he meets a 
stranger to express his dis- 
approval. 

Truth to tell, from a purely 
fishing point of view the Peneus 
is a little disappointing. There 
are mahseer in it, and big ones : 
I have caught them. But, to 
me at least, they rarely respond 
as they should. Perhaps they 
have seen the Warrant of Pre- 
cedence, and realise that I am 
not a proper person to have 
dealings with. Or perhaps the 
ugly rumours of dynamite are 
true. But, be the mahseer 
dour or forward, the days 
on the Peneus are yet good 
days. 

There are other fish in the 
Peneus besides the mabhseer. 
There is the “goonch.” He 
is as ugly as his name: 4 
horrible shark-like person with 
a round head and grinning 
mouth that recall the Cheshire 
cat. If you hook a large 
goonch there are two alter- 
natives open to you: you cal 
resign yourself to remain seated 
on the bank until in the pro- 
cess of time either you or the 
goonch elects to seek a better 
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world; or you can cut the line 
without more ado. When a 
goonch is hooked he makes one 
rush, Then, pale but deter- 
mined, he subsides into the 
nethermost recesses of the pool. 
He is an intensely vulgar crea- 
ture the goonch: there is not 
a trace of noblesse oblige in his 
composition. If he were fa- 
miliar with French tags, “ J’y 
suis et j’y reste ’’ would be his 
motto. You may stone him 
with stones or you may prod 
him with a pole: he will yet 
resolutely refuse to budge. In 
the end you throw down your 
rod in desperation and grab 
hold of the line. Pull devil, 
pull baker: the goonch wins 
every time. That’s another 
advantage of a tapered line 
—especially if you are using 
a wire trace. When you have 


subsided abruptly into a sitting 
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position, you find that most of 
your line is still with you. 

Then, too, there is another 
fish which is very much in 
evidence. I refer to the “ kala- 
banse.” A harmless creature 
this compared with the goonch. 
You will see him in his flotillas 
in the still water towards the 
tail of every pool. A black, 
rotund little figure, who floats, 
very still, close to the bottom. 
He belongs to the genus labeo. 
I suppose that the genus labeo 
must take nourishment of some 
description. I do not know. 
I have solicited him with fly- 
spoons and courted him with 
frogs. Light as thistle-down 
my flies have settled before 
his nose. My minnows have 
cruised around him like the 
destroyers attendant on a fleet 
of battleships. Labeo cares for 
none of these things. 
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WHITE OR BROWN? 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


THE Garlick case pursued us 
out of the East. Hilleary and 
I cannot have been more than 
a hundred yards from the 
mining engineer when he was 
murdered in his hotel in Bom- 
bay. We heard of it on the 
Indhiana the next morning, 
but sailed before the inquiry. 
We picked up details by wire- 
less off Aden, but were not 
particularly interested. In 
France we had forgotten all 
about it, until we discovered 
that it had become the feature 
of the news page in the Con- 
tinental ‘ Daily Mail.’ 

Garlick was “up,” as they 
say in Fleet Street. A war- 
rant had been issued in con- 
nection with the murder against 
one Ernest White, and a re- 
ward of 50,000 frances was 
offered to any one giving in- 
formation leading to his arrest. 
We were at Biriatou when we 
heard of this potential wind- 
fall. Hilleary, of the Indian 
Police, and I had come over 
from Marseilles to spend a 
day or two in the Basque 
country on our way home, and 
were staying at the Pension 


Propice. 
Brown, the novelist, had 
joined us in the verandah, 


cantankerous as usual. His 
coffee was cold, and he dis- 
liked caporal cigarettes. He 
was leaving by the 10.14. It 
was a sultry morning in June, 


the French and Spanish season. 
I believe we three were the 
only Englishmen in the place. 

Hilleary read out the an- 
nouncement of the reward in 
the ‘ Daily Mail.’ 

“What makes them think 
White is in France ? ” I asked, 

Hilleary explained. White 
was known to have sailed on 
the Ludhiana, our boat. The 
cable for his arrest reached 
Marseilles a few hours after 
the passengers disembarked. 
He _ travelled _second - class. 
That would explain why we 
did not run across him on 
board. Not only was White 
in France; he was believed 
to be in the neighbourhood of 
Biriatou. 

White was a new element in 
the case. We had heard noth- 
ing about him on the Ludhiana. 
The day we left Bombay sus- 
picion had fallen on Garlick’s 
Goanese boy, Pereira. We had 
news of his arrest at Aden. 
Garlick had been found dead 
in his bath by the hotel-bearer 
when he brought him his tea 
in the morning. He had been 
drugged before he was drowned. 
His clothes were thrown on 4 
chair; no money was found in 
them. His watch was gone, 
but the chain was lying 0 
the floor. Pereira was missing, 
and suspicion naturally fell on 
him. The police found him 2 
a drink-shop in the bazaar 
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sodden with bhang. He had 
a lot of small notes on him, 
and one of a thousand rupees. 
“And where does White 
come in?” I asked Hilleary. 
“Pereira, it appears, has 
implicated him. The police 
could get nothing out of Pereira 
for days, only he admitted 
taking the money, but denied 
the murder. Now he says he 
saw White in Garlick’s room. 
An unlikely story; but they 
followed the clue up. White 
is a mining engineer; he came 
from Tavoy with Garlick—they 
took the same boat to Ran- 
goon, travelled to Calcutta to- 
gether, and came on in the 
same train from Calcutta to 
Bombay. Pereira says they 
fought in the train, came to 
blows, and separated in Bom- 
bay. What gave White away 
is that he and Garlick went 
to the same bank together in 
Calcutta. Each had taken out 
five notes of a thousand rupees. 
The numbers of the file of 
notes White took out were in 
direct sequence to those issued 
to Garlick. Of these, four had 
been received by a broker in 
Bombay for the purchase of 
shares in the Tavoy Mining 
Company ; the other had been 
changed at Cook’s into English 
pound notes. Garlick was quite 
unknown in Bombay, and in 
Caleutta too, for that matter ; 
hobody knew anything about 
or his associates, and the 
Indhiana sailed before the in- 
quiry,”’ 
Brown, the psycho-analytical 
hovelist, our companion at the 
table, was not in the least 
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interested in the Garlick mur- 
der. I asked him if there was 
anything about it in the 
‘Figaro.’ Naturally he didn’t 
know, and wouldn’t be troubled 
to look. He muttered some- 
thing sarcastic about the dis- 
proportionate space given to 
murder cases in the newspapers, 
and the educative influence of 
the cinema. 

Hilleary by way of retort 
read out the description of 
White in the ‘Daily Mail.’ 
“** Medium height, eyes grey, 
hair black, parted in the 
middle .. .’ Why, that’s you, 
Brown; might be an identifi- 
cation card.” 

Brown was really not a bad 
fellow, though a trifle can- 
tankerous before he had break- 
fasted. Hilleary could not re- 
sist baiting him. His summing 
up of the novelist for my 
private ear was uncompliment- 
ary: an academic, dilettante, 
high-brow fellow with the Ox- 
ford manner, who aped Henry 
James, and never wrote a book 
with any flesh and blood in it 
in his natural. Knew as much 
about life as a Belgian hare. 

“Three columns about the 
murder of Garlick,” Brown 
observed with disgust, “and 
the death of Kingdon, the 
prose-poet, is dismissed in three 
lines.” 

We returned to White. “ The 
Tavoy mining shares seem 
rather suspicious,’ I suggested 
to Hilleary. ‘“‘Some secret 
shared between him and Gar- 
lick, perhaps. Only two in it. 
White wanted it all for him- 
self.” 
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“H’m!” said Hilleary. He 
was evidently not very im- 
pressed with my deductions. 

Brown dropped his ‘ Figaro.’ 
The waiter had brought in his 
bill; his carriage was waiting 
to take him to the station. 
We followed him into the hall, 
and watched his luggage being 
piled on to a fiacre. 

** Good-bye, White,” Hilleary 
called after him, as the cocher 
applied his whip. 

Brown turned round sadly 
and lifted a limp hand. The 
fiacre was now at the gate. 
A figure in grey on a bicycle 
swerved aside from the path 
to let it through. 

“Hullo, look at the gen- 
darme on the bike; they are 
on your track,” Hilleary 
shouted after the disappearing 
novelist. 

He turned to me. ‘“ What 
a lark if he were arrested.” 

The last thing I remember 
was a Sausage-bag strapped on 
to the back of the cab with 
a conspicuous label on it: 
“Colaba, Bombay.” It was 
Hilleary’s. He had lent it to 
Brown in exchange for a small 
handbag, into which he could 
not squeeze all his kit. 

When Brown had gone, Hil- 
leary and I strolled down to 
the port to watch the fishing- 
boats come in. The sun was 
almost tropical, the empty 
streets deserted, houses had 
their jalousies down. We did 
not worry about the heat after 
Central India, and strolled along 
on the shady side of the road. 
At eleven o’clock, when it was 
really hot, we would have a 
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bathe, and at twelve, when we 
were as hungry as locusts, it 
would be time to feed. They 
gave you a gorgeous déjeuner 
at the Propice. 

So we planned our morning, 
but the stage-manager we call 
Providence arranged otherwise. 
We had made a detour on the 
way to the port—a tour of 
inspection, as the French say,— 
and were exploring those de- 
serted side-streets of Old 
Biriatou far from the plage 
and the bustle of the hotels. 
I was thinking of White when 
Hilleary nudged me, and 
pointed to a figure in front of 
us. ‘‘ Observe,” he said, “a 
palpable fugitive. Without 
doubt the assassin.”’ He spoke 
in Hindustani. 

The man on the pavement 
some thirty yards ahead of us 
appeared to be walking aim- 
lessly, abstractedly, with the 
limpid gait of an Oriental. 
His head was bent as if he 
was looking at his feet. As 
Hilleary spoke, he gave a sud- 
den sideways leap on to the 
road. 

“ Jadu, magic,” Hilleary said. 
‘Could he have heard a whis- 
per at thirty yards? It was 
like a young colt shying at 4 
shadow.” 

A moment afterwards wé 
saw the figure ahead turn and 
approach us. Indeed, he had 
no choice. We were in a cul- 
de-sac. A curve in the road 
revealed a closed iron gate and 
the garden of a villa behind it 
that slept in the sun, a southern 
place, yuccas, palms, and ball- 
boos. As the fugitive passed 
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us, we slackened our pace and 
observed him closely—middle 
height, raven-black hair parted 
in the middle. I could endorse 
the description so far. 

We stopped after we had 
passed, as was natural, for the 
villa gate barred our passage. 
White, if it was he—and I was 
half persuaded that it was,— 
stopped too, and looked round 
nervously, as if our halting 
implied that we had suspicions 
of him, and were about to turn 
and pursue. The fellow had 
not the assurance or sangfroid 
of the hardened criminal. 

“He may be White,” I said 
to Hilleary; ‘‘ but he is cer- 
tainly not English.” 

“No; but we do not know 
that the White who is wanted 
is an Englishman.” 

“A Eurasian, perhaps. A 
Eurasian, or an Armenian, or 
a Jew?” 

“Or a blend of the three; 
it’s not impossible.” 

I was for turning back at 
once to follow him lest he 
should slip away. But Hilleary 
took two or three hurried steps 
towards the villa gate, ex- 
amining the ground. 

He pointed to a shadow. 
It was the snake-like dead arm 
of a plane-tree, whose branches, 
trimmed candelabra-wise, pro- 
jected over the wall, a perfect 
model of a cobra. A strip of 
fallen bark poised against the 
kerb supplied the hood. 

“Our friend has not been 
long away from the East,” 
Hilleary said. “ Come, let us 
follow him.” 


Escape was impossible for 
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the fugitive in the long, de- 
serted, sun-baked road. I felt 
sure that he wanted to break 
into a run, but dared not. I 
was beginning to feel sorry for 
him. 

We followed him by many 
turnings into the main road, 
across the tram-lines, and into 
purlieus equally deserted be- 
yond. He kept looking back 
at us. I almost expected him 
to stop and give himself up. 
There was a look of appeal in 
his eyes that one sees in a 
trapped animal. At last he 
led us into the Place of the 
Old Town, and dived into a 
café, more a rendezvous of the 
citizens of Biriatou than a 
tourists’ resort. We chose a 
table under a linden-tree by 
the door of the verandah, 
where we could watch him 
and talk without being over- 
heard. . 

“By Jove,” Hilleary said, 
“TIT believe he is a Pathan. 
I have seen his double in a 
Punjabi regiment. Only he 
looks as if he had spent his 
life in a shop.” 

The man certainly had a lost- 
tribish look about him. Sem- 
itic, perhaps, but too soft and 
mealy-faced for a Pathan. He 
watched us furtively, and I 
thought I caught a look of 
Disraeli in him. 

Fifty thousand francs, I was 
thinking. It would buy a 
fishing cottage. But I couldn’t 
do it. Yet somebody would 
hand him up if we didn’t. In 
a day or two his face would 
be in all the papers. Lucky 
for White that wireless photo- 
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graphy was in itsinfancy. And 
where could he hide? He had 
an air of being hunted that 
would betray him anywhere. 

“Look!” I exelaimed to 
Hilleary; “they’ve got him 
already. I bet you that’s a 
plain-clothes detective.” 

The man walked straight up 
to White’s table. An English- 
man of the better sort. A 
well-knit fellow too. Might 
have been a middle - weight 
boxer. 
hang of his clothes, but the 
clumsiest tailor could make 
clothes hang well on a figure 
like that. I was reminded of 
an illustration of one of Sher- 
lock Holmes’ Scotland Yard 
friends, and watched him fas- 
cinated. I half-expected him 
to “clap a hand” on White’s 
shoulder. But he sat down 
facing White with his back to 
us, and the two began talking. 
Or, rather, White did all the 
talking. By his intermittent 
glances at us I judged that he 
was rapidly and nervously pour- 
ing out the tale of how we had 
shadowed him. The other kept 
his back to us. I liked the 
look of his neck and shoulders, 
and his short, thick, cropped 
- hair, raven black by the way: 
it gave one the impression of 
strength. 

““A pocket Hercules,” Hil- 
leary observed. 

I soon dismissed the detec- 
tive idea. Yet it was most 
unlikely that the two should 
be associates—the Englishman 
and the Dago. An odd pair 
to hunt together. Confederates 
perhaps, associates in crime. 


I was struck with the 


“I believe the Englishman 
is the principal,” I remarked 
sagely to Hilleary, ‘‘ and White 
the agent.” 

Hilleary smiled. ‘ You seem 
quite sure that the Dago is 
White,”’ he said. 

I stared at him as if he had 
made a discovery. To tell you 
the truth, it had never occurred 
to me to question it. 

“He may be White,” the 
policeman added, draining his 
bock. ‘“ But whoever he is, 
he is not a mining engineer. 
Did you notice his face ? ” 

“Why, yes,” I said, “of 
course. I tumble to it now. 
He ought to be tanned. Com- 
ing from Tavoy too. Sun ex- 
posure. An open-air life.” 

“‘ Exactly. Well, we've gone 
a little way in elimination. 
The other fellow might very 
well be a mining engineer.” 

I looked at the Englishman’s 
bronzed neck. ‘Good God,” 
I said, ‘“I’d rather give up the 
Dago.” 

‘Middle height, black hair, 
grey eyes, age about thirty,” 
Hilleary continued; “that 
doesn’t help us much. It 
applies equally well to both 
of them, and to our excellent 
friend Brown for that matter, 
and to a dozen other fellows 
one might meet on the pave 
ment in a morning’s walk.” 

“But the motive,” I sug- 
gested. ‘“‘ You don’t think 4 
man like that would drown 
his friend in his bath for 
a@ miserable thousand - rupe 
note ? ” 

“The motive was not rob- 


bery.” 
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“ You seem pretty confident.” 

“Tt is obvious. The mur- 
derer slipped the chain from 
the watch, and left it behind 
to show that there had been 
a watch. The presumption, of 
course, is robbery ; 80 you may 
take it that that was the in- 
ference he intended. Why 
should he take the trouble to 
slip the chain? A clumsy 
trick: one wouldn’t expect it 
to deceive a village constable. 
As to the thousand-rupee note, 
what is there to show that 
Garlick’s bearer didn’t take it 
before the murder ? ” 

“T confess it’s a bit tangled,” 
I said; “but I don’t mind 


betting my bottom dollar that 
the Englishman over there with 
the Dago is not White.” 

The Englishman had risen 
from his chair, and was looking 
at us keenly without embarrass- 


ment. He had the clear grey 
eyes of a soldier; his com- 
plexion was burnt brown, a 
light coffee colour, only the 
top of his forehead was paler ; 
one could distinguish the sun- 
helmet line and that particular 
pattern of crow’s-feet that grows 
from half-closing the eyes 
against the glare. I have 
noticed it in Bedouin—not the 
wrinkles of care, for the face 
Was singularly young and hand- 
some, a happy, careless, chival- 
tous expression in the eyes. 
Or so I remember it. 

“The fellow is a sahib,” I 
whispered to Hilleary. 

He had left the Dago, and 
Was steering his way easily 
towards us through the maze 
of restaurant chairs. If it is 
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White, I thought, I admire his 
assurance. 

And it was a sahib’s voice. 
“My name is White,” we 
heard. ‘I hope you will for- 
give me for interrupting you. 
I gather from my companion 
that you are interested in my 
case ’’—he nodded towards the 
Dago,—‘“‘ or perhaps I am 
wrong.” 

Hilleary asked him to sit 
down. 

He took the empty chair at 
our table. 

“First of all,” he began, 
“T must ask you to hear my 
story.” He looked at his watch. 
** Half-past eleven. You dé- 
jeuner, I take it, at twelve. 
After that I will not detain you. 
There is the matter of the 
reward. Of course, I do not 
suppose for a moment——” 
White hesitated here; it was 
his first hint of embarrass- 
ment. ‘But why not, why 
not?” he added. ‘‘ Somebody 
will claim it, a mere formality, 
a public service, and why should 
it not be you?” He looked 
rather as if he were afraid that 
he had insulted us. ‘“‘ Forgive 
me,” he added. “I only ask 
you to assure me that you will 
take no action until you have 
heard what I have fo say.” 

*‘ Certainly,” Hilleary said. 
He had assumed a judicial air. 
‘On one condition, though— 
that your companion does not 
leave the room until you have 
finished.” 

“Poor devil,” White said, 
‘IT will guarantee his adhesive- 
ness.” And I thought [$de- 
tected a look of half-amused 
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sympathy in his eyes as he 
glanced at the Dago. 

“The whole point of the 
matter is,” he continued, ‘‘ that 
you must help me to get him 
away before I am arrested.” 

“T am afraid you cannot 
count on our assistance there,”’ 
Hilleary answered coldly. 

But Mr White was not in the 
least degree hurt or ruffled. 

“Naturally, naturally,” he 
spoke apologetically. ‘“‘I have 
been premature. I should have 
begun at the beginning. I can 
quite understand that Mr Kahn 
needs a little explaining.” 

“Kahn?” I muttered to 
myseli—a Jew, then. This 
story was going to be absorbing. 

Mr White heard my muttered 
ce Kahn.’’ 

“His name is Afzal Khan,” 
he explained. ‘‘ At Marseilles 


he could think of nothing more 


original than Mr Khan. Of 
course, they spelt it Kahn in 
the hotel books, so we left it 
at that.” 

“A Pathan?” Hilleary in- 
terpolated. 

* Well, not exactly a Pathan ; 
an Afghan rather, which is very 
much the same thing. His 
great-great-grandfather was the 
Amir.” 

** One of Skah Shuja’s brood,” 
Hilleary nodded to me. “I 
wasn’t far out, you see.” 

The needy progeny of Shah 
Shuja’s collaterals have multi- 
plied exceedingly, and trans- 
mitted the royal blood into 
all sorts of unlikely quarters. 
You will find it in the bazaars 
of Northern India, though sel- 
dom in the fields, offices, or 
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workshops. Afzal Khan might 
very well be one of thege 
Afghan degenerates. He had 
been at college in Peshawnr, 
and was a clerk and accountant, 
He differed from his kind if 
he had ever done an honest 
day’s work in his life. 

White gave us the story of 
Afzal Khan. It was a very 
long story, and most of it is 
irrelevant. I was hot and 
thirsty, and wished he would 
get to the murder. Afzal Khan, 
of course, was an accomplice. 
An Afghan would introduce 
new clues and motives into the 
case, a coil of pride and vin- 
dictiveness. Perhaps Hilleary 
was right in dismissing the 
motive of robbery. In the 
meantime, it was infernally hot. 
I wanted a drink. It would 
be indelicate to ask White to 
drink with us before we had 
heard his story. He was in 
the dock, so to speak—though 
he didn’t look in the least like 
it—and Hilleary sat in judg- 
ment. On the other hand, one 
couldn’t order drinks without 
including White. Probably he 
felt: the same about us. 

There is no point in relating 
Afzal Khan’s history up to his 
appearance in Tavoy. He 
worked there as clerk and 
accountant in this new mining 
company.- He was away at 
Rangoon when Garlick ab- 
ducted his wife. The womal 
died three days after he had 
taken her. He poisoned het, 
or she poisoned herself. It 
doesn’t much matter which. 
The point to remember is that 
Afzal Khan is an Afghan, and 
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that Garlick abducted his wife : 
the death of the woman is 
incidental. 

White told us a lot of un- 
pleasant things about Garlick. 
He was a widower with an 
unsavoury past. In a maudlin 
interval after a drinking-bout 
on the B.I. boat between Tavoy 
and Rangoon, he unburdened 
his soul. The first Mrs Garlick 
had died in suspicious circum- 
stances. The Coroner and the 
Press had said cruel and un- 
kind things, very galling to 
Garlick in his bereavement. 

It occurred to White, pon- 
dering over these confidences 
under the Southern Cross, that 
precisely the same things might 
have been said about Mrs Afzal 
Khan. Garlick had married a 
second wife in England whom 
he had deserted, or it amounted 
to this, though he would not 
admit it. It was only when 
he heard that she had come in 
for some money that it oc- 
curred to him that he had 
neglected her. 

“My sympathies were with 
the second—or was it the third ? 
—Mrs Garlick,’ White ex- 
Plained, “‘and more particu- 
larly with the Afghan. Natu- 
tally when I ran into Afzal 
Khan in Bombay I did not 
hesitate to give him the name 
of Garlick’s hotel.” 

Here I called the waiter and 
ordered three bocks. But Mr 
White would not drink with 
mée—not yet. “Thank you,” 
he said, “Tl wait,” and I 
appreciated his delicacy. 

I don’t know what prompted 
my next remark, whether it 
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was to imply understanding or 
to jog his narrative and bring 
him more rapidly to the point. 
But I blurted out stupidly, 
“Then we may take it that 
the Afghan was an accomplice.” 

** An accomplice ?”” White’s 
smile of amused surprise was 
frankness itself. ‘“‘ An accom- 
plice! He did it.” 

I could see by Hilleary’s ex- 
pression that his opinion of 
the mining engineer had fallen 
to zero. Was it possible that 
he believed that White was 
tricking us, that he meant to 
sacrifice the Dago to save his 
own skin? My friend was an 
Indian Police Officer, familiar 
with crime, and I could make 
allowances—up to a point— 
for a certain cynicism as to 
the ultimate decencies. But 
I must confess that his atti- 
tude to White pained me. 

“Then your confidences 
amount to this, Mr White ”’— 
Hilleary’s tone was a little 
magisterial,—* you ask us to 
believe that the warrant against 
you for the murder of Garlick 
is without foundation, and that 
the real murderer is that un- 
fortunate Asiatic over there.” 

I half-expected White to hit 
him, but he swallowed the 
insult, so far as it concerned 
himself; it was in defence of 
the Dago that he first displayed 
a little heat. 

** Murderer!” I heard; “I 
take exception to that word.” 

It would be an exaggeration 
to say that he spoke angrily. 
A little added stress to the 
accents of suavity, perhaps, 
with the effect that he had less 
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than ever the air of the prisoner 
in the dock. He might have 
been the judge. 

“Murderer,” he repeated 
more softly, as if relenting his 
asperity. ‘“‘ No, I should say 
executioner, or judge, or both. 
Our friend may be a little soft 
and civilisé, but he is an 
Afghan still, and he acted by 
the code. I should let their 
implicit law hold. In cases 
like his it is better than ours.” 

“You gave him Garlick’s 
address,” Hilleary interrupted, 
and again I deplored his pro- 
fessional zeal. Did he want 
to drag White in as an acces- 
sory before the fact ? 

*“* Why, yes, of course,”’ White 
admitted. ‘ But I didn’t think 
he would screw himself up to 
it. The Pathan infusion is a 
bit diluted, you see. How- 
ever, I am glad that he did; 
he has more of the Afghan in 
him than I thought.” 

White paused and looked at 
the Dago, who was leening 
with his elbows on the table, 
his face between his two palms, 
which looked quite pale as a 
frame to his coal-black locks, 
parted in the middle. His eyes 
were fixed on us intently, as 
if he knew that we were the 
arbiters of his fate. 

“Poetic justice in his case,” 
White continued ; “ but when 
I saw his back disappearing 
down the Apollo Bunder, I 
was thinking more of the third 
Mrs Garlick. I had been 
haunted by the picture in the 
train. The reunion! I had 
no doubt of the poor lady’s 
abhorrence, and I felt that 
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she ought to be warned. Gar. 
lick’s motive for separation, 
now that she had come in for 
money, would be stronger than 
in the case of the other two. 
The man needed watching. 
That’s why I stuck to him on 
the boat, and in Calcutta. But 
there are limits, and I reached 
the sticking-point in the train. 
Garlick, when he chose to be 
ingratiating, could be more 
offensive in his intimacies than 
when he was drunk; he had 
some dirty intrigue on to 
cheapen the Tavoy mining 
shares, and he wanted me to 
come in. Complicity with Gar- 
lick was undesirable. I cleared 
out of his carriage at Jubbul- 
pore.” 

“By the way ”—this was 
addressed to the magisterial 
Hilleary,—‘“‘ Garlick’s Goanese 
boy, Pereira, was a witness of 
our little difference. Make 4 
note of that; it may come in 
in the evidence. Well, Mrs 
Garlick has escaped a fate 
which I shouldn’t like to fall 
to any woman. In the mean- 
while, we have Mr Kahn on 
our hands.” 

I liked the “‘we.” It wouldn't 
occur to White that an Indian 
Police official might hesitate to 
be an accomplice in the escape 
of a criminal. 

“JT was thinking that we 
might ship him from Bilbao to 
the Argentine,” he continued. 
“Now, if one of you could get 
his passport viséd at the Spat- 
ish Consulate——”’ 

White’s faith in the ultimate 
decencies was in striking 000 
trast to my friend, the police 
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man’s. However, I judged by 
Hilleary’s silence that he was 
converted—in sentiment, at 
least. But I jibbed at the 
picture of White in the hands 
of the Biriatou gendarmerie. 

“Do you really mean that 
you are going to give yourself 
up to let the Afghan escape ? ” 
I asked him. 

White smiled. ‘“‘Oh, I am 
all right,” he said; “they 
haven’t got a case against me. 
The thing is to give Afzal 
Khan time. His name hasn’t 
appeared in the case yet.” 

“But the warrant? How 
do you come in at all?” 

“You forget Pereira, Gar- 
lick’s Goanese bearer. He was 


muzzy and frightened, and dare 
not say anything at first— 
wanted time to invent a story, 
was afraid of giving himself 


away.” Hilleary nodded ap- 
proval of this diagnosis of the 
mentality of the Indian crim- 
inal. “He took the note, of 
course, before Afzal Khan 
drugged Garlick and drowned 
him in the bath. The watch 
and small change Afzal Khan 
carried off with him, to leave 
the impression that the motive 
of the crime was robbery. 
Well, then, the rest is simple. 
I was the only white man in 
Bombay that Pereira had seen 
with Garlick. He remembered 
our quarrel in the train. After 
that it was the A B C of in- 
vention, He met me on the 
stairs coming out of Garlick’s 
tom, and I gave him the 
thousand- rupee note — hush- 
money.” 

“Quite,” said Hillery. His 
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doubts of White’s veracity were 
evidently dissipated. 

“The police wouldn’t be 
such fools as to suspect Pereira,’ 
White went on. “He might 
weigh seven stone, certainly 
not more; and if he weighed 
seventeen he wouldn’t dare to 
lay violent hands on Garlick. 
They have been waiting for a 
clue from him, and now they 
think they’ve got it, and what 
is more — corroborative evi- 
dence.” 

White looked at the clock. 
** It’s twelve,” he said. ‘“‘ Time 
for déjeuner. What are you 
going to do?” 

Hilleary’s reply was to order 
three long iced drinks. White 
nodded friendly acceptance. 
From that moment we were 
confederates. 

But things were not easy. 
I didn’t worry my head about 
the Dago now. I was more 
anxious about White. We three 
were probably the only Eng- 
lishmen in Biriatou, and the 
people in the restaurant were 
staring suspiciously at us. Evi- 
dently the announcement of the 
reward in the ‘ Daily Mail’ had 
got into the French papers. 
I noticed a man with pince- 
nez and a long imperial at the 
next table alternately studying 
‘Le Petit Gironde’ and White’s 
features. A group at the end 
of the verandah were talking 
excitedly and casting frequent 
glances at him. White was 
the cynosure. Happily, Hil- 
leary and I had light hair, and 
Hilleary is taller than I am, 
well over six feet. No one 
seemed interested in Mr Kahn. 

I 
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He did not 
enough. 

White, however, was very 
much at his ease. “It seems 
I am a pretty big prize in this 
lottery,” he said, smiling. 
“And it looks as if they are 
going to draw.” Then he 
turned to me. “ Will you get 
Kahn away if they hold me 
up before I get out of this ? ” 

I pledged my British respec- 
tability to his cause. 

Hilleary’s battery of dissua- 
sion left White unmoved. It 
was quixotic, he argued, a most 
unpleasant business. He begged 
White to think of the scandal 
—his photograph in all the 
papers. And how would he 
extricate himself ? 

But White’s obstinate, 
“There is no case against 


look English 


me,” cut him short. 


And there really was no 
case against White. It was 
characteristic of him that he 
left the most important part 
of his story—the part that 
cleared him—to the last. He 
had been playing bridge at 
the New Club till three in the 
morning. At three he had 
gone home with his host to 
the Chummery, where they 
were putting him up. Four 
of them slept in the same 
verandah under the punkah. 
Or, rather, they tried to sleep, 
but talked intermittently, and 
made excursions to the ice- 
box. It was too hot. At half- 
past six they gave up trying, 
woke a servant, and ordered 
tea. They were together until 
White sailed. Garlick’s body 
was found in the bath by the 
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hotel-bearer at seven. The 
story of the murder was all 
over the ship, though it was 
too late for the papers. “ You 
can imagine my disgust when 
I found Afzal Khan among 
the steerage passengers,” White 
concluded. ‘ He has stuck to 
me ever since.” 

White, as he gave us these 
details, was becoming more and 
more the centre of attraction. 
I felt as if the restaurant was 
a hive and he the queen-bee, 
Our neighbour of the imperial 
and pince-nez was almost at 
fisticuffs with his vis-a-vis in 
an altercation as to the colour 
of White’s eyes. “I tell you 
they are grey,” I heard: “it 
is the grey of the mackerel.” 

White pointed to a group 
at a table behind Mr Kahn. 
“Look at that gang in the 
corner, a seedy hungry-looking 
lot, and they are devouring 
me as if I was roast turkey or 
lamb. Fifty thousand francs, 
and I bet you if oné of them 
let a frane-note drop from the 
table it wouldn’t reach the 
floor.” 

We heard the word “ photo- 
graphie ”’—the cry punctured 
the hubbub with the staccato 
of inspiration, as one of the 
group slipped hurriedly into 
the square. : 

“‘He’s gone for a camera, 
White said. “I bet you if! 
were to get up from my chalr 
they would be on me like 4 
pack of hounds.” He turned 
to me. “I think if you dont 
mind,” he said, “you had 
better be making a move DOW. 
Kahn understands. I have 
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explained to him. The Spanish 
Consulate is opposite the quay. 
He will catch the three-o’clock 
train from Irun to Bilbao.” 

The buzz and hubbub in- 
creased. Another citizen of 
Biriatou entered the restaurant. 
I recognised my friend the 
watchmaker of the Rue du 
Port. 

“They’ve got him,” 
heard, 

“Got who? ” 

“That polisson White. He 
was trying to slip away by 
the 10.14 to Paris.” 

The waiters and the clientéle 
of the restaurant crowded round 
the watchmaker of the Rue du 
Port, chatting and gesticulat- 
ing. We could not hear much 
in the babel, but it was enough. 
He had come from Bombay. 
He had the label on his box. 


we 


He had been staying in Biriatou. 
He had changed his name from 


White to Brown. “A change 
of colour”°—the bon-mot was 
from the pince-nez. I saw the 
hungry aspirant for the reward 
standing by the door. He had 
returned with his kodak. The 
first intimation of the failure 
of his errand must have been 
White’s loud guffaw. 

The watchmaker announced 
that the Commissaire was com- 
ing from Bayonne by the four 
O'clock train to take Monsieur 
Brown’s statement. 

My companions were inar- 
ticulate. When Hilleary pulled 
himself together, he said, “ You 
are safe enough in Biriatou, 
till this afternoon at any rate.” 


“And Brown?” I looked 
at Hilleary, 
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** Oh, we’ll fish him out when 
things get too uncomfortable. 
He ought to like it. It will 
give him copy. But what 
about a little déjeuner now? 
We’d better ask Mr Kahn to 
join us.” 

When we had seen Mr Kahn 
safely through the first lap of 
his new adventures, we re- 
turned with White to the Pen- 
sion Propice, and found that 
the whole establishment had 
been hunting for us. We had 
just missed the police. The 
patron had been closeted with 
them for half an hour. He 
approached us gravely in the 
hall. We learnt from him 
that our presence was desired 
at the Préfecture, or, as the 
sympathetic young lady in the 
bureau explained to us tear- 
fully, “‘ Monsieur Brown has 
been arrested by mistake, and 
he calls on his kind English 
friends to liberate him.” 

When we reached the Préfec- 
ture, we agreed that White 
should do the talking. He had 
prepared a stage entry, and 
rehearsed it on the way. 
Directly the door was thrown 
open, he was to step forward 
and say, ‘‘ Messieurs, permit 
me to present myself; I am 
M. Ernest White.” He got so 
far, but the astonishing thing 
was that nobody would listen 
to him; nobody was in the 
least interested. The tolerably 
spacious room into which we 
were admitted contained only 
Brown and four French officials, 
yet it appeared to be crowded. 
They were all on their feet, 
Brown in the centre, and the 
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officials round him revolving 
in an angry minuet, challenging 
and expostulating. It appeared 
that the novelist had reached 
the limits of his good hum- 
our, and was saying some very 
ill-advised things. Brown’s 
French in his calmer moments 
might be called halting; now 
it stumbled and tripped, and 
became bogged in schoolboy 
expletive, with intervals of 
speechlessness. Biriatou was 
condemned, and all its officials ; 
he would never enter their in- 
salubrious town again—never, 
never, neither he nor his friends. 
“The dirty ignorance of mis- 
taking Brown for White ! ” 
Here the real Mr White in- 
terposed pacifically. ‘* Mes- 
sieurs, I assure you, a pardon- 
able colour-blindness. Permit 


me to present myself. I 


| 9 


But Mr White’s identity was 
a matter of no importance. He 
in turn became the centre of 
this circling minuet: an im- 
partial arbiter. Brown, after 
this breathing-space, was again 
voluble. ‘“‘The gendarmes at 
the railway station, accursed 
camels — worse than beasts. 
They would not listen to me. 
There was my portrait on the 
cover of my novel on the book- 
stall. I pointed. They would 
not look. An English novelist, 
the most distinguished, I appeal 
to you, sir. And these gentle- 
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“Monsieur.” The least agi- 
tated of the officials laid a hand 
on the lapel of White’s coat. 
“‘ The case explains itself. This 
morning we have orders to 
arrest M. Ernest White. We 
arrest him. This afternoon we 
receive a telegram to release 
him. He is at liberty to leave 
Biriatou. If he has any repre- 
sentations to make, it is open 
to him to address himself to 
the authorities responsible.” 

But Brown was unappeasable, 
He was not so easily disposed 
of. The case, he said, was quite 
incapable of explaining itself. 
There was certainly something 
to be said for his argument that 
he had never, neither this 
morning at the railway station, 
nor this afternoon at the Pré- 
fecture, been Mr White. 

I was so interested in this 
psycho-analytical problem that 
it only gradually dawned on 
me that Brown’s liberation 
meant that White also was 
free. The warrant was cal- 
celled. Evidently his friends 
of the Chummery had com- 
municated with the police in 
Bombay. 

But it took us quite half an 
hour to get Brown out of the 
Préfecture, and it was not the 
fault of the police. I see that 
his name appears in large letters 
in the publishers’ autumn an- 
nouncements. Three of his 
readers will be disappointed if 
his next novel has no plot. 
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BY ST JOHN LUCAS. 


UNREHEARSED EFFECTS. 


Lire is real, Life is earnest ; 
the world is a vale of tears— 
whichever you please; but 
even in the most strenuous or 
ill-starred existence there falls, 
like balm in Gilead or the dew 
of Hermon, the blessed element 
of comic relief; and even the 
most solemn and formal person, 
I suppose, can remember with 
pleasure certain grotesque ac- 
cidents — truly comic because 
they were accidents, were un- 
rehearsed effects—which hap- 
pened to himself or in his 
presence. There may be noth- 
ing more painful than the re- 
membrance of happiness when 
we are miserable; but cer- 
tainly the reinvocation of comic 
memories is invaluable as an 
antidote in hours of gloom. 
To practise it, in fact, is to 
perform the function which 
Samuel Butler was accustomed 
to call “crossing ’—that is, 
escaping from an evil train of 
thought by the auto-suggestion 
of a beneficent one,—a process 
Which has much in common 
with the method of M. Coué. 
Butler’s example of the pro- 
cess is well known: he had a 
friend who was mourning ex- 
cessively for a departed grand- 
mother. Butler taught the 
mourner a very fine poem, full 
of great oaths, called “The 
Ballad of Shrewsbury Cocking,” 


which cured him completely. 
Children, I believe, are usually 
deficient in a sense of the 
comical; in the convention- 
ally-nurtured child an unre- 
hearsed effect is apt to pro- 
duce a sensation that is not 
far from dismay. At least 
that was so in my own early 
youth. To me the world was 
an enormously interesting but 
thoroughly serious place, and 
on the whole I think that I 
disliked being surprised. I can 
remember only a few episodes 
which appealed to me as being 
humorous, and they are not 
worth mentioning. The rigidly- 
ordered life of school-days cer- 
tainly was varied by many 
events which seemed highly 
grotesque at the time, but left 
no abiding impression. The 
unrehearsed effects that I re- 
call most clearly—both con- 
nected with the noble art of 
music—are, first, the affair of 
the aged man who gave an 
organ recital in the school 
chapel, and contrived to slip 
off the seat and to become 
horribly involved with the ped- 
als, thereby producing pande- 
moniacal hoots and howls from 
the instrument; second, the 
abominable act of a certain 
small boy who sat near the 
players of trumpets and horns 
during a concert and reduced 
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them to wrathful impotence 
by sucking a lemon. I remem- 
ber, too, the wonderful occa- 
sion when my form-master, a 
portly man, pushed his chair 
too far back on the small dais 
which exalted him above us, 
and vanished with a magnificent 
Catherine - wheel effect; and 
I can still thrill with admira- 
tion when I think of his re- 
appearance, dusty but dignified, 
and his brief phrase that saved 
the situation : “‘ Thanks for kind 
inquiries,” 

But if school-days provided 
little food for memory, the 
beloved and beautiful Oxford 
was very different; the glori- 
ous irresponsibility of the under- 
graduate, renewing his youth 
after being a prefect at school, 
could be relied on to create all 
kinds of absurd episodes. I 
have a holy respect for the 
forces of law and order, but 
I shall always rejoice that I 
was privileged to be present 
at a certain great battle and 
glorious hullabaloo when those 
forces encountered the wilder 
as well ag the saner spirits of 
that University. The late King 
Edward, then Prince of Wales, 
had come to visit us, and was 
going to dance at “‘ The House.” 
For reasons best known to 
themselves, the authorities had 
imported a large number of 
mounted Metropolitan Police 
with their splendidly trained 
horses, and this polite act pro- 
duced a most admirable un- 
rehearsed effect. The mounted 
police were accustomed to dis- 
perse a crowd by a sideways 
movement—the horses knew 


their work perfectly, and never 
hurt any one,—but when the 
University assembled in force 
and this mancuvre was at- 
tempted, the undergraduates 
joyously seized each constable 
by the leg and removed him 
from his saddle—a _ gambit 
which apparently had never 
occurred to the criminal and 
anarchical classes. The result 
was a number of broken heads, 
captured helmets, and the ar- 
rest and incarceration of a 
budding Lord Chancellor and 
other worthies. A superb even- 
ing: I believe that even the 
Metropolitan Police enjoyed it. 
King Edward is reported to 
have said that there had been 
nothing like it in his time at 
Oxford. No one knows ex- 
actly what he meant. 

A less spectacular but almost 
equally amusing collision with 
law and order happened in the 
course of a convivial evening 
at some lodgings in the High 
Street, when one of the hosts, 
a Scots person of character, 
denounced a bottle of cham- 
pagne as corked and flung 4 
glass of it out of the window. 
This rash and, indeed, indefen- 
sible gesture found an instant 
Nemesis: the condemned vil- 
tage descended on or near the 
head of a local magnate who 
had been dining with the Mayor. 
The local magnate invoked the 
Proctor, and the critic of vin- 
tages appeared next morning 
before the authorities. It was 
a bad case, but his natural 
eloquence came to his rescue. 
He was prepared to admit, be 
said, and it might even be, 
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that in the heat of his wanton 
youth, and irritated by the 
treacherous behaviour of a 
trusted vintner, he had thrown 
that vile travesty of the French 
grape in a direction which was 
possibly illegal; but he alleged 
in extenuation that never, 
never, even in the course of 
a comparatively long life spent 
in vile surroundings—he was 
a member of the University 
football team and a Scots inter- 
national,—never had his young 
ears been defiled by such lan- 
guage as had proceeded from 
the lips of the victim of the 
accident, the H—h Sh——f of 
Oxford. He got off with a 
caution. 

Another fine effect, perhaps 
hardly to be called unrehearsed, 
for it had certainly been 
planned beforehand, happened 
in my own college at a smoking 
concert. A former member of 
the college, who had been a 
great man in his day and had 
been down for about two years, 
developed an annoying habit 
of coming up for most of the 
summer term and at other 
times, and of interfering with 
everything in general. If there 
Were meetings he made too 
Many speeches, and if there 
Were concerts he sang too many 
songs. As a rule, the latter 
were of the Toreador or Mohacz 
Field order, but on this occa- 
Sion he elected to favour us 
with a thoroughly salacious 
ballad. His turn came (oh 
Magic phrase) after the in- 
terval, when the audience was, 
to say the least, tolerant ; but 
the word had gone round, and 
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when the vocalist sang his first 
verse it was received with 
death-like silence. He seemed 
slightly surprised, but his con- 
ceit was proof against any- 
thing, and no doubt he thought 
that we were reserving our 
raptures for the end. When 
the end came, the silence con- 
tinued for a moment, and then 
a prominent athlete at the 
back of the hall rose and, with 
an almost ritualistic gesture, 
hurled a banana straight into 
the right eye of the singer. 
After that the applause was 
terrific, but it was the artist’s 
last appearance on that par- 
ticular platform. 

The 5th of November could 
usually be relied on to produce 
some startling episode. Rock- 
ets discharged horizontally in 
the quadrangle, experiments in- 
doors with crackers, and the 
unexpected behaviour of @ 
species of firework described 
by the Master of Ceremonies 
as a Huge Gerb, which was sup- 
posed to remain stationary but 
didn’t—these simple joys all 
helped towards a merry even- 
ing. Firearms played little 
part among the amenities of 
University life; but there was 
one bold spirit who, when he 
had lured some unsuspecting 
friend into a tandem, would 
enliven the situation by dis- 
charging blank cartridges over 
the hindquarters of the wheeler 
from a revolver. The best 
firearms effect, however, was 
contributed by a certain person 
who might be called the Last 
of the Aisthetes : a tired Hedon- 
ist, who collected blue china 
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and cultivated his beautiful 
soul in a college which was at 
that time remarkable for Rugby 
football and for a lack of ap- 
preciation of the Higher Life. 
Here it was decided, on an 
evening of general jollification, 
that the zsthete’s rooms should 
be invaded, and that their 
owner should be compelled to 
play the part of victim in a 
humiliating ceremony. A gal- 
lant band of invaders surged 
up the staircase. Somewhat 
to their surprise, they were 
met at the top by the xsthete, 
who wasted no words on the 
situation, but fired shot after 
shot in the air from a large 
Smith-Webley, bringing down 
a vast quantity of plaster from 
the ceiling on the heads of the 
astonished foemen. There was 
a wild stampede for the quad- 
rangle, and several heroic crea- 
tures fell downstairs, and had 
to be swathed in bandages. 
The esthete, I believe, was 
condemned to live in lodgings, 
but certainly on that occasion 
he triumphed over the Philis- 
tines. 

Dons, in all the ages, have 
been supposed to be the legiti- 
mate butt of the undergraduate, 
but I can remember very few 
in my own time who were not 
distinguished for kindness, hos- 
pitality, and tact. Perhaps 
one exception—we may have 
misjudged him—was a clerical 
and extremely evangelical Fel- 
low of a certain famous founda- 
tion, who lived on the same 
stair as a friend of mine. This 
friend was a Catholic, and we 
believed that the Don had a 
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grudge against him for that 
reason, and had tried to tum 
him out of his rooms. It was 
the custom of my friend to 
entertain some priests and the 
choir of a Catholic church in 
North Oxford once a term at 
tea, and the Don had objected 
to this act of hospitality. One 
day at the end of summer 
term we were awaiting the 
arrival of the guests, when my 
friend discovered that some 
cakes which he had ordered 
had not appeared, and he rushed 
round to the Common Room 
to find them. Meanwhile the 
guests arrived. An evilly- 
disposed person flung open the 
Don’s door, and they poured 
into his rooms—and continued 
to pour, in spite of his frenzied 
protests, for some minutes. 
Another less defensible affair 
happened in the Fellows’ Garden 
of my own college—a dignified 
oasis which was overlooked by 
the windows of undergraduates 
and frequented by cats. Some 
scientific youth who had ob- 
served the habits of these aui- 
mals bought a large quantity 
of essence of valerian, and dis- 
tributed this potion in various 
parts of the garden. It was 
a beautiful June evening; the 
sun had lately set when dinner 
in hall ended, and grave Dons 
issued from the Senior Common 
Room to stroll on the aged turf 
with their guests. A pleasant 
and indeed memorable scene; 
learning and hospitality in their 
most urbane aspect. But a8 
the shadows fell, discordant 
cries arose in the vicinity, and 
over the walls poured a frenzied 
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rabble of cats— black cats, 
brown cats, sandy cats, tabby 
cats, old cats, young cats, lean 
cats, fat cats, respectable cats, 
vulgar cats, elegant cats, ugly 
cats,—who proceeded to behave 
ina remarkable manner. Some 
sat, warbling poignantly, in the 
flower-beds; others galloped 
incessantly at incredible speed 
round and round the garden ; 
others lay on their backs, moan- 
ing softly and waving their 
legs in the air. A fantastic 
event: perhaps the most fan- 
tastic part of it was the attempt 
made (I think) by the Bursar 
and the Chaplain to disperse 
the invaders. 

Good unrehearsed effects are 
usually to be obtained when 
one is travelling abroad, espe- 
cially in places haunted by the 
British tourist. One that I 
remember was accomplished by 
an Anglican ecclesiastic who 
was visiting Switzerland for 
the first time, and was anxious 
to behold a glacier. He arrived 
at Saas Fee in the morning, 
and after luncheon he set forth, 
inclerically inappropriate boots, 
towards the ice. The glacier— 
It is a habit of glaciers—was 
hot accurately adjusted to the 
mainland; there was a gap of 
two or three feet between the 
lee and rock. The bold arch- 
deacon bounded like a chamois 
across this fissure, alighted on 
4 tounded hummock of ice, 
and in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, vanished 
into the depths below. The 
guardian angels who watch over 
Parsons alone know whither 
he might have ultimately de- 
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scended, but for the chance 
that he was brought up short 
by a lump of rock in the 
glacier-bed not far from the 
edge. There he stuck, bruised 
but cheerful, until he was ex- 
tricated by two guides ; mean- 
while certain devout and hon- 
ourable women, who had come 
with him to Switzerland, at- 
tached shawls, chocolate, and 
flasks of cordial to strings, and 
lowered them to where he lay. 
Also, to encourage him, they 
burst into sacred song. The 
reader will easily guess the 
particular hymn which they 
selected. 

It was in the same year, I 
think—long before the war— 
that the agreeable episode of 
the Little Count of Como hap- 
pened. We were staying near 
Tremezzo; the Little Count 
owned a villa on the opposite 
side of the lake; he owned 
also an elegant electric launch, 
which was fitted with a search- 
light and a small brass cannon. 
We were warned by the padrone 
of our hotel that he was an 
eccentric type of nobleman, but 
he made himself at first very 
pleasant, especially to the 
younger ladies. Later, how- 
ever, a devil entered into him, 
and he acquired the habit of 
cruising up and down the lake 
at night and of concentrating 
his searchlight on the upper 
windows of the hotel, presum- 
ably as a salutation to disrobing 
nymphs. We protested, some- 
what forcibly, against this form 
of Italian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment ; it ceased, but the Little 
Count was very angry, and one 
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afternoon when we were sit- 
ting in the garden, he crossed 
the lake in his launch, lay 
to about forty yards off our 
landing-stage, and made us a 
speech. We could not hear 
what he said, but we waved 
our hats and cheered. This 
infuriated him; he danced up 
and down his deck, looking 
like a brown performing mon- 
key dressed in white ducks ; 
then he rushed to his foolish 
little cannon, turned it towards 
the hotel, and fired charge 
after charge from it with 
extraordinary rapidity. The 
charges, of course, were blank, 
as we realised after the first 
wild moment, but the noise 
and the antics of the cannoneer 
were most impressive. The 


oddest part of the whole spec- 


tacle was that the padrone, 
merely by rushing out of the 
hotel and waving an old green 
umbrella, instantly put an end 
to the bombardment. The 
Count turned tail and fied 
across the lake, and we never 
saw him again. 

The green umbrella recalls 
another unrehearsed _ effect 
which happened in Capri. The 
protagonist in this case was 
a certain shy delightful person 
now, alas! dead—whom every 
one liked, and whose arrival on 
the island was eagerly awaited. 
When he landed he was at 
once led to Morgano’s, that 
famous resort of genius and 
beauty, where he received spir- 
itual consolation in the form 
of dry Martigny, and was in- 
troduced to all and sundry. I 
said that he was shy. With 
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his friends, or when only two 
or three were gathered to. 
gether, he was a copious and 
brilliant talker; but a large 
throng of strangers usually 
plunged him into a condition 
of palpitating distress. Tremu- 
lous, he sat there whilst. celeb- 
rity and loveliness blazed upon 
him, and all the while he 
smoked cigarettes feverishly and 
clung to a stout and antique 
umbrella. 

At last, fortified perhaps by 
Martigny, he began to feel less 
overwhelmed, when a strange 
and pungent odour tainted the 
evening air, becoming horribly 
stronger each moment. Every 
one sniffed. Some one sug- 
gested that the padrone was 
burning priests’ bones, and 
then—the large umbrella of 
the shy visitor burst into bright 
flames. Much laughter has re- 
sounded in the little cortile at 
Morgano’s ; but perhaps Donna 
Lucia still remembers the enor- 
mous shout of mirth which 
ascended to heaven when Ar- 
thur Eckersley, most amiable 
of men, most constant of friends, 
celebrated the occasion of his 
arrival, and appeased the gods 
who dwell on Monte Solaro 
with this novel form of burt 
sacrifice. 

The Theatre, no doubt, must j 
have been responsible for a2 
immense quantity of fine ur 
expected effects; but I have 
never had much luck in theatres. 
I remember with pleasure a per 
formance of ‘ Tannhauser,’ dur 
ing the first act of which a large 
piece of scenery representing 4 
moated grange issued from the 
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wings and relentlessly sepa- 
rated Venus from her lover. I 
remember, too, @ terrific melo- 
drama that I witnessed in a 
French provincial town, in the 
course of which the hero was 
gagged and bound and laid on 
a road over which a steam- 
roller was about to pass. The 
hero was duly pinioned; the 
steam-roller (which was appa- 
rently made of papier-mfché 
and skipped coquettishly) ap- 
peared at the back of the 
stage; but long before it could 
reach its prey the earth opened 
and swallowed him up—that 
is, he disappeared down a trap 
at least thirty seconds too 
soon—a miracle which was re- 
ceived with frantic plaudits 
from the delighted audience. 
There is always an element 
of the comic in the unexpected 
behaviour of mechanical imple- 
ments and of inanimate things 
generally—as when a motor- 
car insists on running into the 
sea, or when you tread on the 
edge of an fron hoop and it 
instantly arises and smites you 
on the shin. During the war 
I worked for a time in a large 
commercial building which had 
been taken over by the War 
Office as soon as it was erected. 
Amongst the amenities of this 
fabric was an ingenious device 
for extinguishing fire. Each 
toom had a series of sprinklers 
in the ceiling, and if the tem- 
perature rose above a certain 
height the floods were unloosed. 
There must, however, have 
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been some defect in the me- 
chanism, for one day, when 
the room was cool and even 
chilly, these inverted fountains 
began to play. I heard a 
pleasant sound of babbling riv- 
ulets, and looked up to behold 
a crystal-clear cascade descend- 
ing on the bald head of my 
neighbour, a venerable gentle- 
man of high rank. This per- 
sonage uttered one strange brief 
cry, and fled from the room at 
a speed truly remarkable for 
a man of his years. Outside he 
caught and, it is believed, 
severely handled a perfecily 
innocent workman who. was 
repairing something in the pas- 
sage. The rest of us collected 
our papers as best we could 
and waded to safety. 

These are only a few speci- 
mens from my collection of un- 
rehearsed effects—infinitely less 
comic, probably, than memories 
possessed by the reader; poor 
things, but mine own. Dulce 
est desipere—but such recollec- 
tions are of little value com- 
pared with the memory of love 
and friendship and old kind- 
nesses; of noble music and 
beautiful pictures, of unfor- 
gettably gracious personalities, 
of famous cities and the lonely 
comfort of hills. Still they 
serve a purpose, like the “‘ Bal- 
lad of Shrewsbury Cocking.” 
They form an antidote to 
gloom which every one pos- 
sesses, but which some people, 
perhaps, do not trouble to use 
sufficiently. 





HAPPINESS. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


HAPPINESS is a big word, so 
big that one is shy of writing 
about it—as if it were Love or 
Life; and, indeed, it is the 
flower of both. Yet every 
poet, great or small, thinks it 
the most natural thing in the 
world to write about Love or 
Life, and why should prose be 
shamefaced ? Happiness, too, 
lies nearer an essayist’s domain 
than these even larger con- 
cepts, for the meaning of it 
was anatomised, macerated, and 
reduced to, on the whole, a 
satisfactory formula more than 
two thousand years ago. ‘“‘ The 
working of man’s spirit accord- 
ing to its own excellence in a 
complete period of life’’: that 
is a rendering of the definition 
which Aristotle reached after 
many terse pages. Yet for all 
Aristotle’s labour, and that of 
his successors, who knows, or 
knowing it can impart, the 
secret of happiness ? 

That is no reason why one 
should not write of it. <A 
thousand volumes prove that 
it is a pleasure to write of our 
favourite pursuits, and the suc- 
cess of perhaps a hundred in 
that thousand shows that such 
writers create an echo of their 
own delight, a shadowy enjoy- 
ment which others can be made 
to share, but only on a con- 
dition : their readers must have 
known the thrill. In such 
writing there is no purpose to 


make converts. I, for example, 
write of fishing only for fisher- 
men or for those who feel some 
of its allied pleasures; and 
when I venture to write now 
of happiness, it is to exchange 
imaginary converse with the 
happy, or at least with those 
who have known happiness: 
if there be persons who from 
lack of experience have no 
interest in the subject, they 
are beyond reach of my appeal. 
But it is a wise man that 
knows his own happiness, and 
conceivably some happy nature 
reading this or some such essay 
might on reflection realise more 
fully where his happiness lies— 
conceivably even, in a strange 
world, might for the first time 
discover that he is happy. 
Moreover, to go back to my 
illustration, we anglers who 
seldom pass by a book or essay 
on fishing—so great is the plea- 
sure of sympathetic memory, 
—do in this study gather hints 
from time to time that take 
effect in our practice. That is 
because we are initiated. If 
by chance any should profit 
from what is here written about 
happiness, they will assuredly 
be of the happy. 
The best service that Aris- 
totle did was to associate hap- 
piness with the idea of work: 
not with painful effort, certainly 
not with drudgery, but with 
exertion. Happiness dwells on 
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the borderland where work 
passes into play. Somebody 
said that a man is never com- 
pletely himself but when he is 
playing; it is no less true 
that he is never happy unless 
he is completely himself. He 
is happy when the vital forces 
that make the excellence of 
his nature have, as the expres- 
sive phrase goes, free play. 
That is why happiness is so 
big a word: it involves the 
whole nature. Work in itself 
is never happiness, but it is 
a good vehicle for it, and 
sometimes man’s work and his 
nature are so closely allied as 
to be almost indistinguishable. 
When they are alien, so that 
the work does not or cannot 
express the worker, that work 
cannot breed happiness. What 
room is there for the working 
of man’s spirit according to 
its own excellence in some 
mechanical function where one 
human being can absolutely re- 
place another—if indeed such 
@ function exists,—for even in 
@ piece of machinery there is 
individual deviation, the play 
of the machine. Yet a man’s 
task is one thing, his work 
another, and he may well be 
happy in the work of bread- 
winning though the task by 
which he performs it be drud- 
gery in itself. The clerk on an 
office stool, the factory-hand 
Tepeating ceaselessly the same 
action, may create each day 
Masterpieces of cheerfulness or 
devotion, and in these, not in 
the task, will be the expression 
of his personality, the happy 
flowering of his nature. Most 
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of the world’s happiness, per- 
haps especially in the modern 
world where so many are parts 
of some vast mechanism, grows 
out of conduct rather than 
out of work. Yet humanity 
should never lose hold of the 
belief that a man is especially 
happy whose task expresses 
him, having so personal a 
quality that it can be called 
creation. The better entitled 
he is to pride in his task, the 
more completely is it the ex- 
pression of his excellence ; the 
higher the work in which he 
finds happiness, the higher that 
happiness. 

When one talks of work and 
play and happiness, it is hard 
to avoid illustration from the 
special case of artists, because 
their work is admittedly, what 
ideally all work should be, the 
personal expression of a nature 
through creation in which there 
is happiness. None denies the 
difference, and the value of 
the difference, between a good 
painter’s picture and another’s 
reproduction of it. Yet what 
is lost in the reproduction? I 
think, the happiness which a 
sensitive copyist may feel, but 
can never recreate. Even the 
artist himself can hardly live 
over again that piece of his 
own vitality. 

Fate denies to most of us 
the artist’s peculiar joy, that 
pleasure in handling the ma- 
terial of his trade, in which 
even good craftsmen share; 
carpenters, shoemakers, and 
the rest have a delight in 
their lives, if they can ex- 
perience it, beyond most of 
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what wealth can give. But 
for us all there is the business 
of living; we are, in Steven- 
son’s phrase, “artists in life,” 
handling the stuff of existence ; 
each, whether he likes it or 
no, must paint his own pic- 
ture, make his own music, 
compose his own novel or 
poem; and in the doing, each 
may find happiness, or, to 
speak more justly, may create it. 

One may overstress the im- 
portance of work to happi- 
ness. Happiness assuredly will 
not come of doing nothing: if 
you lie inert, you are a lump, 
not a man, and probably a 
complaining lump. But if you 
are happy, there is no need to 
prove that you are not a cum- 
berer of the ground. What 


you are producing may be 
impalpable ; it is conduct, not 


work; but there must be in 
it an energy (that is Aristotle’s 
word) of your nature according 
to its excellence. Happiness is 
its own justification, and the 
test whether it be truly hap- 
piness is easy: does it reflect 
itself? You can shut your- 
self up with a pleasure like a 
schoolboy with a pot of jam, 
but no one can monopolise or 
isolate happiness; it radiates, 
it is felt all round—people come 
to it as to a fire in winter. 
There are rich and, as the 
phrase goes, idle men who 
make happiness about them by 
their mere being. Sometimes 
this is attributed to their gaiety 
or their charm, and these gifts 
add to the power of com- 
municating happiness. Yet 
many who have gaiety or charm, 


or both, are unhappy. If a 
man who has no need to 
work, who is without the 
pressure of a task to extract 
the best that is in him, can 
show by the lives about him 
that he is happy, his gaiety 
or his charm may help, but 
the true secret will always lie 
in his unselfishness. Happi- 
ness, unlike pleasure, is giving, 
not taking; it is an outward 
movement, not a drawing in 
to oneself. Work is service; 
and so to live that by merely 
living you render service is 
perhaps the most difficult work 
of all, or at least the one which 
requires the rarest gifts. 
Happiness, I think, cannot 
live lonely: it is social, like 
humanity. All the simplest 
most normal conceptions of it 
include love, bodily tender- 
ness, companionship suffused 
by the desire of man for woman, 
of woman for man; and s0 
they extend to the home, the 
family, a human being’s normal 
development. There are other 
communions in which it can 
be found: nuns are part of 
a community, and may owe 
much of their joy to that 
association, yet the essential 
communion for them is not 
with the community. But 
where there is happiness there 
must be communion. Some- 
times indeed happiness seems 
to walk in a garden like a 
child among flowers. Yet the 
child who in a garden finds 
real happiness is the child who 
can live with flowers, delight- 
ing in their life—not the greedy 
little human who must selZ, 
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annex, and possess, for whom 
flowers only satisfy the instinct 
of acquisition ; they are picked, 
they wither, and soon the 
moment’s pleasure is done. It 
is true that any child may be 
happy in gathering a posy for 
one it loves, but here com- 
munion is implied at once: the 
child is not self-sufficing in its 
garden, it is like most of us 
who never alone enjoy to the 
full any beauty of sound, form, 
or colour, but must always be 
picturing to ourselves another’s 
delight which, sharing with us, 
would more than double our 
own. 

Aristotle was against admit- 
ting that a child could be rightly 
called happy; he insisted on 
the necessity of an extended 
period and on the play of a 
fully developed nature. Our 
modern sentimentality, on the 
other hand, inclines to rate 
that early happiness as the 
most complete of all, because 
it is so self-centred, so in- 
dependent of externals, that 
it seems happiness unmixed, 
undisturbed by any thought of 
work doing or to be done. 
Yet since the child has properly 
no function but to live and 
grow, if it grows well it is 
doing its work; and without 
some enveloping love in the 
background to which its being 
tan respond, no child grows 
Well. At the root of its solitary 
happiness there is communion. 
Yet, though happiness cannot 
be lonely, it must know how to 
be alone. For most of us, the 
bulk of our work cannot be 
done in solitude ; but the best 


of it must always be so done. 
For what really expresses the 
man he must plunge into him- 
self. The working of your spirit 
according to its excellence, 
which is made manifest in 
happiness, must come from 
within: you cannot delegate 
the work in which happiness 
resides. 

That energy may express 
itself, none the less, in the 
power of delegation. How 
should a man’s happiness be 
better found than in ordering, 
harmonising, and calling out 
the energies of others so that 
they also may have full play 
and happily accomplish their 
vital purpose? A man who 
loves the work of giving others 
work that they can love is 
happy in creating opportuni- 
ties for happiness; and in 
some ways that is the ideal 
energy. Yet its happiness is 
precarious, not so much be- 
cause fulfilment may be de- 
feated by the failure of others, 
as because in the rush and 
hurry of many relations which 
such an energy involves, a 
man has difficulty to call his 
soul his own, to let it be itself ; 
its inward springs are invaded, 
their clear flow contaminated. 
Happiness is often shown in a 
crowd, but very seldom found 
there. 

The artist is safer, because 
his work is self-dependent ; it 
is no less than to reproduce 
and to communicate his own 
happiness : he offers us not the 
seed but the flower. We par- 
don to him what we should 
not excuse in ethers because 
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the essence of the work which 
expresses his life lies not in 
his relations to other men but 
in a purely inward energy ; we 
seek from him the expression 
of his secret felicity. Old 
Turner was on the surface a 
disagreeable brute, yet he must 
have known heaven upon earth, 
for he has shown us his vision 
of it. To communicate the 
thril—that is not to be a 
marchand de bonheur, purveyor 
of good luck, but a dealer in 
the very stuff of happiness. 
Art may wear a sad visage, its 
work may be to find the beauty 
that is in misery; but happi- 
ness there must be in it if it 
is to live. Here also the test 
applies : are you making happi- 
ness? Serenity has its own 
radiance even in the contem- 
plation of defeat; there is in 
Cidipus, there is in Lear, a 


happiness which the world re- 
cognises and responds to. 

For a certain period in Eu- 
rope there was a literary affec- 


tation of unhappiness. Byron 
was its great man: and in 
spite of his fopperies Byron 
was great—much too great to 
have seriously undervalued hap- 
piness. The men to whom he 
was attracted were happy men, 
healthy natures—notably Wal- 
ter Scott, who returned his lik- 
ing ; but the one of all others for 
whom Byron had real affection 
was Tom Moore. If Moore had 
genius at all, it was a genius 
for happiness; his literature 
was little more than an exten- 
sion of his personal charm ; yet 
so great was his companionable 
sympathy that it won accept- 
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ance for whatever was best and 
most intimate in his thought, 
He was understood because he 
was happy, happy because he 
was understood. And yet | 
think that Byron, who by his 
wilful pose of unhappiness dis- 
torted and falsified all under. 
standing of his utterance, and 
even the utterance itself, in the 
end achieved a happiness higher 
than Moore ever knew. From 
a literature which he himself 
had tainted with insincerity, 
he escaped into the sincerity of 
action ; and his last lyric has 
what can scarcely be discovered 
elsewhere in his work—the ring 
of a happy heart. ‘“‘ Awake— 
not Greece, she is awake”; 
no unhappy man wrote that. 
He began to live when, instead 
of talking about dying, he 
found something worth dying 
for. Who denies that the chap- 
ter of action which ended at 
Missolonghi was a working of 
Byron’s spirit according to its 
excellence ? It was, moreover, 
probably the first time in his 
life that he knew the discipline 
of steady concentrated work. 
With insolent contempt of the 
artist’s labour, he had made 
verse the facile medium for 
pouring out a foppish misery; 
he perhaps never knew il 
literature the honest happiness 
which comes from strenuous 
effort to make work good and 
sincere. But he knew it m 
action. 

The real radical vice of 
Byronism, which spread all 
over Europe like a disease, 
was that it represented ut 
happiness as a mark of dis- 
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tinction, as if happiness were 
something vulgar and super- 
ficial. That is a whimpering 
doctrine. Happiness is a diffi- 
cult thing to achieve, and it is 
the business of us all to strive 
after it, for it is the evidence 
that we are doing our work 
well. The Byronic hero never 
had any work; he and work 
were strangers ; his whole time 
was given up to creating un- 
happiness and contemplating 
what he had created. 

In pursuit of happiness, as 
in all other pursuits, we do 
not start level; and for this 
gift above all the gifted should 
be admired, not envied. Many 
a man is happy with little 
effort, and his friends have as 
good reason as he to thank 
God for it. Again, many a 
one is unhappy who cannot 
rightly be blamed. There are 


some, too, who think them- 
selves less than happy because 
they do not again achieve the 
height of felicity which they 


have known. Stevenson was 
an admirable moralist, and 
hever used words loosely, but 
he wrote from Samoa to his 
friend: “ Happy! I was only 
happy once, that time at 
Hyéres.” This at all events is 
not Aristotle’s happiness; it 
18 Momertary by its nature, 
it takes indeed two natures to 
make it; it is enchantment, 
it is festival, when work stops 
and all the faculties swim in 
the delight of being. It may 
irradiate with an afterglow long 
spaces of life, it may transform 
the relation out of which it 
springs; but it cannot be 
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lasting, for while it lasts, noth- 
ing else is contemplated. To 
speak of such a state as the 
only happiness is merely twist- 
ing round the French saying 
about ‘les beaux jours quand 
nous étions si malheureux.” 
They were beaux jours because 
we had the capacity then to be 
so radiant ; life was a brilliant 
succession of ups and downs, 
life was youth, in short. This 
extreme felicity, or that extreme 
despair, belongs to youth, and 
while either state comes back 
youth is not ended.  Siill, 
sooner or later, youth ends, 
but there is no time limit for 
happiness; age is not a bar. 
Perhaps even it is more diffi- 
cult to be happy when one is 
young ; I think Aristotle would 
have said so. He quotes with 
assent a verse that was old 
even two thousand years ago: 
“But sweetest of all it is to 
attain the end of desire.” 
Youth never clearly knows its 
own desire—it wants so many 
things ;; it has not found out 
wherein its soul’s best energy 
lies. Moreover, happiness, 
though it cannot be felt at all 
moments, is a state, not a flash : 
a man can hardly claim it be- 
fore he has got fairly into his 
stride. Someone in a novel 
of Maupassant’s says that the 
best years of life are those 
between fifty and sixty, when 
your position is made and you 
are not too old to enjoy it. 
That is to look at things 
rather from the standpoint of 
pleasure only ; but in another 
sense it is often true, at all 
events for a man. Power 
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comes then, and power is cer- 
tainly not necessary to happi- 
ness, but it means the effective 
expression of a life’s energy. 
Failure to achieve power, for 
one whose work aims at it, 
does not condemn to unhappi- 
ness; for as Aristotle says, 
if a man’s soul is working 
according to the best that is 
in it, he will do nothing com- 
mon or mean, and therefore 
will not be unhappy. His soul 
is not the slave of failure; but 
what happiness he may be 
said to have flowers on an 
unkindly soil. In the best of 
work, at the best of happi- 
ness, no limiting resistance is 
felt ; the nature gives all that 
is in it; there may be a 


weight on your shoulders, but 
it does not gall or hamper. 
Moreover, for complete happi- 


ness there must be ease of 
mind — which seldom comes 
early in life to those with far- 
reaching objects. Where there 
is power there must indeed 
always be anxiety; but that 
does not preclude happiness ; 
you may be anxious while 
your nature is at its highest 
pitch of action. But worry is 
the negation of happiness: for 
it means a distraction of energy, 
so that your heart cannot be 
fully either in your task or in 
what your nature craves to 
do; and that is not for any 
of us summed up in our task. 
The relation of the task to 
happiness varies infinitely. To 
some, to a great many even, 
work is indifferent, a thing 
to be got through; and these 
folk as a rule have so little 


vital energy that they get no 
further in life than avoiding 
unhappiness. If they know 
happiness, it is because their 
vital force finds other chan- 
nels ; they may be enthusiastic- 
ally husbands, fathers, wives, 
or mothers; or their best 
energy may go into golf, fishing, 
dress, good works. Their leisure 
is the time when their soul 
becomes active and knows its 
own excellence. To others, 
again, the task is an actual 
slavery, and the hours of escape 
have a quality of relief; but 
that is not happiness, for happi- 
ness is never merely negative. 
Still less can one who has a 
vocation be counted happy if 
another task bars him from 
it; for such there is no hope 
of happiness but to break 
through into his proper life, 
his own work, in which he 
can be himself. One who of 
a free choice and deliberately 
faces the hazard, and strikes 
out for a work in which his 
nature can find happiness, has 
at least a just conception of 
what is due to his soul; for 
your soul ought to find full 
expression in your life’s main 
occupation. Such decisions are 
perilous and are universally 
condemned, except in one in- 
stance: a vocation for the 
religious life is recognised a8 
legitimate justification for the 
change. A friend of mine who 
from being a police inspector 
passed into the clergy, made 
with everyone’s approval 4 
wise and happy decision, which 
cost him little trouble. But 
another friend, who, being 4 
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clergyman, felé a vocation for 
something quite different, 
needed a great deal more char- 
acter to achieve happiness, as 
he did, by reversing St Peter’s 
process: the best years of his 
life were entirely unevangelical, 
and devoted to the develop- 
ment of fisheries. Society con- 
doned the transference because 
his work was so valuable and 
so successful; but his real 
achievement was that he at- 
tained full expression; no one 
could have been more com- 
pletely and uniquely himself. 
The world knows many in- 
stances where men and women 
have successfully broken out 
of a sphere of life or work in 
which they felt unhappy, and 
burst through into one where 
they could be happily them- 
selves. Most of us can add 


from our own acquaintance a 


long list of cases where the 
attempt to make this transfer- 
ence of energy has ended in 
disappointment, defeat, or dis- 
aster. Still, it seemed to me 
the other day large wisdom 
when a father consented un- 
grudgingly that his son should 
abandon very = prosperous 
chances in a bank for the pur- 
swt of art; all the larger 
wisdom because success in art 
did not seem probable. But 
there is one more radiant face 
to-day in the Latin Quarter of 
Paris, I think the war taught 
us elders to revise our values 
and to determine that such 
young lives as were spared 
‘hould not be stinted of their 
Vitality. We let them face so 
any risks for an uncommer- 
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cial honour that we are less 
ready to forbid a throw for an 
uninsurable happiness. 

Choice is comparatively a 
light thing when nothing is 
at stake but money values— 
even if you give to money its 
most extended implication, its 
possibilities for the future of 
your life’s energies and happi- 
ness. But when you reach 
the problem which has occu- 
pied and will always occupy 
most of analytic literature, and 
ask whether it can be justifi- 
able to pursue our happiness 
at the expense of others, all 
that can be said is to apply 
Aristotle’s definition. If hap- 
piness is the functioning of 
man’s soul according to its 
excellence over an extended 
span of life, nothing that a 
man is ashamed of can issue in 
happiness. What is done must 
express the whole nature, if 
happiness is to be a possible 
result ; and it is hard to con- 
ceive an honest happiness which 
knows itself tied up with an- 
other’s misery. In such cases 
the thought of happiness is of 
no use as a guide, but unhappi- 
ness may be: a human soul 
has the right—on Aristotle’s 
view—to react against unhap- 
piness, to reclaim its own vital 
expression. In the result, after 
the choice, not before it, hap- 
piness is a test, for if from 
such a break-through happi- 
ness results—if after a “ com- 
plete life period” the nature 
approves itself—that is, at least 
from Aristotle’s standpoint, a 
justification. It is a justifica- 
tion because on his definition 
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every happiness is the index of 
a force in the world applied as 
it should be, a vital energy 
finding its appropriate channel 
to run in; and it follows that 
we should repudiate all teach- 
ing which instructs us to ne- 
glect or despise the considera- 
tion of happiness. Rather it is 
a human duty to hope for hap- 
piness ; our business is to live 
and grow according to the best 
in our nature, not to let it be 
stunted or thwarted. Yet, to 
seek for happiness is an elu- 
sive and doubtful quest. You 
will seldom get it by going to 
look for it. It does not exist 


in the abstract ; there must be 
a vehicle, a medium to embody 
it; it must grow for you out 
of some energy, some expres- 
sion of yourself. The bigger 
your conscious aim, perhaps 


the less likely is happiness ; 
assuredly the more concrete 
your big aim, the less possible 
it is of achievement so complete 
that happiness can result. Mr 
Lloyd George, I think, went to 
Genoa with a dream, but also 
because he was Lloyd George, 
with a project and with power. 
Did he come back happy? If 
80, it was because of his dream. 

For there may be happiness 
behind the strained and tor- 
mented face of one pursuing 
with formidable energy his 
dream or his quest: if there 
is, you will feel it in the aura 
which radiates from the per- 
sonality ; or more simply, you 
will find that others count it 
a happiness to share in that 
energy, to be in communion 
with that spirit. There is no 
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such need of proof when you 
meet some gentle modest happi- 
ness falling into its unagsum- 
ing place in the natural scheme 
of things. Physical wellbeing 
is a kind of it; an unselfish 
person who has good health 
gives daily of his strength, or 
of hers. Serenity goes with 
such health, and serenity is a 
great part of happiness; it is 
what makes nuns’ happy faces, 
Perhaps because they have shut 
off from their lives great fields 
of energy, serenity comes easier 
to them, and perhaps hapji- 
ness, with limitations, is more 
attainable. But to reach Aris- 
totle’s full standard, happiness 
must live in the world, it must 
be in touch with the vital cur- 
rents of delight ; and it comes 
best of all when it is the answer 
to long desire, the reward of 
long labour. Some lives after 
release from the war made 4 
fragrance, they were so happy. 
Rest was good; but if any 
one found happiness simply i 
the absence of effort, I did not 
meet the case; my type of 
the happy man will be always 
a soldier friend of mine who 
returned at the end of thirty 
yeurs’ soldiering to the home 
where he was reared, and fel 
to working the acres which hs 
father had owned. Everything 
about Michael Sweetman was 
agreeable—house and land and 
sport and neighbours ; he had 
an active handsome body, good 
brains to work with—excellent 
material for happiness to gt0¥ 
from, but in no sense excep 
tional; yet from it he made 
something unique. We new 
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why after his death, for we 
recognised then that we had 
known no other man s0 wn- 
selfish. In a sense, that was 
the fine flower of his soldierli- 
ness. Every army is a school 
of comradeship, and the British 
Army justly prides itself on 
pressing home the lesson that 
an officer shall think first of 
his men. In Michael, thought 
for others had become second 
nature, which so easily found 
expression in act that he always 
seemed to be doing what he 
liked best. Yet assuredly this 
fruit of his training came less 
from the training than from 
his gift—the gift of happiness ; 
it cannot be affirmed that the 
retired officer is as a result of 
his training invariably unself- 
ish or happy. In truth, many 
of them are unhappy, and can 
hardly be blamed; they miss 
their life’s work, and happiness 
is nowhere more easily secured 
than in a task which links you 
with a larger communion of 
friendship—messmates or ship- 
mates. There is, too, a special 
delight in team work-—in being 
conscious that your power, go- 
Ing into a larger volume of 
energy, has an_ effectiveness 
Which no isolated activity can 
attain. Many elect natures are 
moved to seek a larger fulfil- 
ment in this impersonal way. 
Happiness so achieved has 
Over and above the personal 
difference its own peculiar char- 
acter stamped on it by the 
society. For that matter, every 
happiness, like every voice, is 
marked with the accents of a 
country. There is nothing pleas- 
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anter to meet than a well- 
married couple in France ; they 
have a talent for sharing each 
other’s life, and the man’s 
work, instead of being, as often 
happens elsewhere, a barrier 
between their lives, is the very 
substance of their bond. Bal- 
zac knew this when he de- 
scribed César Birotteau’s pride 
in his work, in his wife, and, 
most of all, her pride in 
his work. That is what makes 
the household of this merchant 
of soaps and hair-restorers so 
intimately and characteristic- 
ally French; and when a 
foreigner has the fortune to 
see this same united and unit- 
ing pride concerned with a 
work of great human dignity, 
he learns much of France ; for 
nothing, not even their laugh- 
ter, can be so expressive of a 
people as their happiness. 

Of course, since happiness 
spreads and enhances itself by 
reflection, happy people are 
much happier together. And 
it is true that another’s pres- 
ence may be the essential for 
happiness, which therefore can 
be made with small expense, 
yet it is often the hardest 
thing in the world to come by. 
Denial of a desired companion- 
ship is not the easiest priva- 
tion to bear. And yet if the 
instinct be right, if real happi- 
ness be on that condition really 
attainable, then the pain of 
privation is a vital energy; it 
is happiness at one remove— 
happiness that may in a mo- 
ment pass from latency into 
radiance. 

And where there is radiance 
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there may also surely be ob- 
scuration. Not merely that 
the radiance may be less: 
there is ebb and flow in every 
happiness, it varies like the 
earth ; but the whole quality 
of existence may be changed 
when a companionship is ended 
which has been the chief ele- 
ment in a happy life. Yet it 
does not follow that the real 
happiness can be turned into 
misery by any such withdrawal. 
The poise of a nature which 
has known for an extended 
period the free play of its soul 
according to its excellence can- 
not be overthrown unless the 
nature itself is déraquée, as the 
French say, unsure on its rails, 
easily thrown out of gear. 

On the other hand, since 
there is ebb and flow, vibra- 
tion, a rhythm more or less 
accentuated, the power of being 
happy must wax and wane; 
and perhaps where there is the 
finest gift for happiness, there 
is also most feeling of its 
obscuration. Those who have 
it in supreme degree, as an 
artist may have the common 
sense of colour, are more aware 
of their own felicity when it is 
at height than others in whom 
the vital energy never reaches 
such lyric exaltation. Yet no 
created thing can look so miser- 
able as a caged singing-bird, 
and one may see the happy, 
utterly depressed, craving for 
what their being remembers— 
craving, perhaps, most of all, 
the echo of their own singing 
in the life of others. There is 
no luxury so great as the luxury 
of dispensing happiness; and 
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if, as may well be, some phy. 
sical lassitude checks the ¥- 
tality, damps the flame, the 
ebb may reach down to de. 
spondency. Yet human in 
stinct is wise, and in its search 
for companionship gives the 
go-by to those who can never 
rise to this vital energy, who 
at the best are content or not 
discontented ; but it cleaves 
to the happy, and perhaps, 
most of all, to those who can 
only be happy at times; for 
the companion is _ always 
tempted with a hope that 
parts may be reserved, that it 
may be his happiness, or hers, 
to call into play the latent 
power, until wakening it rises 
and answers, and gives back 
a hundredfold the joy of living. 

One sees that the word is 
shifting and various; and it 
must be, for persons vary, and 
no two happinesses are the 
same. This inconstant happi- 
ness of those who know ex- 
treme felicity comes nearer to 
enjoyment. Yet happiness is 
not enjoyment, for that implies 
the unusual which is perceived. 
It is only by a stretch of lan- 
guage that you can be said to 
enjoy your work if you are 
happy in it, for you do not 
perceive it as an enjoyment. 
Perhaps the highest happiness 
of all is merely the intense 
perception of living in a world 
of living beauty. Yet is there 
high or low in this matter! 
For some, happiness is in the 
pursuit of one great quest 
which leaves the pursuer it- 
different to most of creation; 
for some again, happiness ' 
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made up of a number of little 
things, like life itself. For 
some, it lies in a work which, 
great or little, satisfies the doer ; 
for others, happiness is sought 
as the condition without which 
their work cannot be done. 
If they are unhappy, a8 some- 
times befalls, it is because 
privation checks their energy ; 
they are like flowers which 
know that they blossom only 
in the sun. This sense of a 
material need to aid in one’s 
work is natural and modest ; 
many feel it who have no kin- 
ship with those whom ambition 
scorches; they are really in 


the position of the girl who 
craves instinctively for means 
to make herself as pretty as 
she can be. Aristotle did not 
expect people to be happy on 
sixpence a day; he assumed 


that they had what they need- 
ed—he assumed even a certain 
splendour. One of the best 
treatises on happiness ever 
written is the ‘ Charwoman’s 
Daughter,’ and Mr James 
Stephens does not deny him- 
self and us the satisfaction of 
bestowing splendour in the last 
page upon his Mary Make- 
believe. But all the other 
pages of the book have gone 
to show that her gift for happi- 
ness was real; that the happy 
heart was there, courageously 
struggling into a pathetic blos- 
som; the last page merely 
transplants it out of a Dublin 
backyard into a kindly Irish 
garden. 

The war which drove ugly 
flashlights into the recesses of 
human nature revealed also 
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much of beauty, much of hap- 
piness, when half the happi- 
nesses in Europe were held in 
suspense. That time of meet- 
ings and partings gave us all 
experience of the renewal of 
love, without the bitter fore- 
taste of anger. And many, I 
think, achieved happiness in 
determining that a parting 
should not be unhappy. That 
was indeed a triumph of 
serenity. 

Whether in war or peace, 
serenity is perhaps the hardest 
part of happiness to master. 
Age is believed to possess it 
by a compensating bounty of 
nature; yet I think it comes 
easier to youth. Youth trusts 
itself, and is confident it will 
never do any one a bad turn. 
To doubt yourself in essentials 
is to be unhappy; the happy 
heart cannot be self-tormenting. 

It is curious to look through 
literature and think of the 
happy people one has known 
in print. Is there anybody 
happy in Thackeray’s work ? 
In Thomas Hardy’s? For that 
matter, in Meredith’s? In 
Thackeray, I can only think 
of Colonel Newcome and pos- 
sibly Major Dobbin: Thackeray 
knew some one individual in 
whom unselfishness and chiv- 
alry stood out to him like 
beacons in a deservedly un- 
happy world. Hardy can show 
you people who have the gift 
for happiness, can make you 
feel that they might in happier 
circumstances have been happy, 
like his Tess. Meredith does 
this with his Lucy Ferrel; I 
think he leads one to believe 
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that Clara Midleton would be 
happy and would give happi- 
ness, though that stage of her 
being is remote from our direct 
ken. But Beauchamp is a 
happy nature and so is Vittoria ; 
they have its radiant strength. 
Dickens, now, had the feeling 
for happiness; it is part of 
his prodigious vitality. Charles 
Reade had it—look at his little 
masterpiece ‘Peg Woffington,’ 
for instance ; and Trollope, in 
his plain substantial way, could 
give you a happy atmosphere, 
as definite as the smell of plum- 
pudding and as satisfying ; and 
he could give you precisely 
the analogous unhappiness. 
These men wrote out of them- 
selves, they gave their own 
atmosphere ; but they are not 
by any means the sapreme 
examples in this kind. Scott 
has, I hold, the happiest at- 
mosphere of all novelists; he 
is so good to be with, you can 
understand why animals ran 
after him, and why the Dandie 
Dinmont’s and other farmer 
folk worshipped the Shirra. 
Yet Scott has other spells to 
work with; but if you take 
from Goldsmith his happiness, 
all goes with it; his happiness 
is his wisdom, his wit, and the 
gentle caress of his style; it 
is the essential quality of them 
all. Set him beside his greatest 
contemporary, the so reputed 
philosopher, and how does John- 
son compare? Neither man 
was fortunate as the common 
tests go—each of the two was 
covered with blemishes; but 
there they are; they stand 
out—Jobnson with the memory 


of many generous judgments 
and many clear-sighted sayings 
to set against a mass of pre- 
judices and much bad criti- 
cism, with kind things done 
compensating unkind things 
said, and everywhere about 
him a sense of unmeasured 
delight in his own trampling 
powers of brain; Goldsmith, 
a simple figure, comical enough, 
but carrying in his hand the 
image of happiness which he 
had wrought in squalor and 
misery out of such materials 
as long unhappy chance offered 
to his observation. 

If we take the poets and set 
aside Byron, the professionally 
unhappy, I should be inclined 
to think that Wordsworth at 
his best gives the most of a 
serene happiness. Shelley has 
in its excess the tempera- 
ment of extremes ; happiness to 
him is always something pre- 
carious, not as with Words- 
worth the strong well-rooted 
growth of the whole nature. 
Shakespeare here, as every- 
where, runs the whole gamut; 
but nothing else in all literature 
has so exquisite a happiness 
as his pictures of girlhood, his 
Miranda and his Perdita. No 
one questions his serenity ; for 
my part I do not think that 
any of the plays, except per- 
haps ‘Measure for Measure’ 
and ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 
were written by an unhappy 
soul. In the last distilment 
of their essence there is no 
bitterness: not even in ‘ Lear. 
But who could say that Milton 
was happy, except as a quite 
young man? There is a strail 
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of cruelty in him, a satisfaction 
in seeing people damned, which 
would be inconceivable in 
Shakespeare and is incompat- 
ible with happiness. And look 
at his picture of Eden: where 
in all that fine writing is there 
even a suggestion of the happy 
heart ? 

For the simple quality of 
happiness nothing else in litera- 
ture can touch folk-song; just 
because it is so impersonal, 
the joy of living, felt by the 
race. It may be melancholy 
in aspect—it often is; but you 
can enjoy being melancholy, 
like Jaques. Nobody can en- 
joy being unhappy. 

Away out beyond folk lyric 
lies the unearthly happiness of 
bird-song. There may be a 
greater volume of joy in the 
lark’s music, and one aspect 
of happiness at least is the 
faculty for joy ; but for choice, 
give me the wren: his note is 
80 courageous, he has such con- 
fidence on a cold March after- 
hoon that spring is at the door. 
For, after all, if over the 
living globe the towering shade 
advances, s0 also does the 
ilimitable light. It is true we 
are between two darks, but 
does that dash the courage 
of the wren’s song? And if 
we who by our nature look 
before and after, see dark ahead 
48 Well as behind, what then ? 
We have our day, our chance 
of happiness in work ; some day 
We shall have had it, but the 
work goes on and the cause. 
What cause? Beauty, truth, 
goodness, justice—it has many 
names, and happiness is one 


of them. It is assuredly not 
possible to be happy and think 
that the cause is losing and 
bound to lose all the time; 
those who think that lack the 
talent for happiness; though 
perhaps compensation may be 
found for some among them—as 
for Mr A. E. Housman, whose 
words run in my ear as I write, 
and who has at least known for 
certain hours the happiness of 
his flute-player, has heard his 
tune come out clear and mellow, 
and has heard us praise the 
tune. 

But to imply, as he seems to, 
that you must be miserable 
unless you can be sure of going 
on for ever and ever—that, I 
confess, defeats me. Assuredly 
the happy should have enough 
gust for life to be willing to 
begin over again; I am as 
brave as that myself; but not 
for eternity, I thank you. Not 
without making my conditions ; 
there is too much pitfall and 
gin to be picking one’s way 
through for more than a few 
decades. Michael Sweetman, 
indeed, used to say he would 
like to live to be a hundred, 
and I believed him; but then 
he was perfectly unselfish, and 
had an adorable stretch of 
salmon river. And perhaps— 
but no, I would have backed 
him to be happy while life 
lasted, even to a hundred; 
and of how few can one say 
that ? Is there a better praise ? 

Aristotle refused to go into 
the question whether people 
could be supposed to be happy 
after they were dead. It was 
too complicated. But he knew 
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and laid down that while they 
were alive, their main end in 
life was to be happy, and to 
remain happy even though life 
should try to get the better of 
them. He was perhaps in some 
ways an old Philistine, if I 
may use a demoded word, but 
there was a fine fortitude about 
his conception of this excellence. 
I like a courageous happiness. 
Physical courage is not very 
rare, and when it stands alone 
not so estimable as we used to 
think before experience taught 
us its limitations ; but physical 
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courage allied to happiness is 
superb and makes its ow 
atmosphere, dispersing misery 
and turning the balance, where 
it wavers for so many, between 
collapse and resistance. Yet 
finer infinitely than any pby- 
sical courage is the courage of 
those hearts who, having in 
them a beautiful capacity for 
happiness, find it again and 
again, not through their own 
fault, smothered by ugly 
chances, yet when the sky 
clears even a little, break out 
into the wren’s song. 
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CAMBRIDGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


ENGLAND has had few better 
friends than Walter Page, who 
in the years of the war was 
American Ambassador at the 
Court of St James. Had his 
restraining hand not been upon 
his Government, we should, 
may be, have added the United 
States to the long list of our 
foes. As in 1812, so it might 
have been in 1915. It is made 
plain in Mr Hendrick’s ‘ Life 
of Walter Page’ (London: 
Heinemann) that never, until 
stung by the insolence of the 
Germans they came into the 
war, were Mr Wilson and Mr 
Bryan anything better than 
the foes of Great Britain. The 
old animosity of a century ago 
Was as bitter and as active in 
1915 as ever it had been. 
There was no annoyance which 
the United States did not 
eagerly inflict upon Great Brit- 
all, which was fighting for 
Its life, and incidentally for 
the safety of the United States. 
The salvation of this island 
depended upon the strict ex- 
clusion from Germany of all the 
contraband of war; and Mr 
Page’s life reminds us of the plain 
truth that the declared policy 
of the United States was that 
hothing which her citizens chose 


to send to Germany should be 
kept out of German ports. 
Washington never ceased, until 
1917, to protest against our 
maintenance of the blockade. 
It was Mr Page’s daily and 
reluctant duty to complain to 
Sir Edward Grey of what the 
President chose to interpret as 
an infraction of international 
law. It was essential for Ger- 
many to obtain cotton and 
copper. Without these ma- 
terials she could not manu- 
facture the guns and explo- 
sives which, she hoped, might 
give her the victory. The 
United States had cotton and 
copper for sale, and England 
was sternly bidden to suspend 
the advantages which the mas- 
tery of the seas gave her in 
order that more money might 
flow into the coffers of American 
citizens. In vain, said the 
Americans, has England created 
a vast fleet. In vain has Bri- 
tannia with energy and courage 
continued to rule the seas. 
We will not be imposed upon 
by her insolence, and at her 
peril she interferes with the free 
passage of one of our ships be- 
tween New York and Hamburg. 

As Mr Page acknowledges 
himself, Sir Edward Grey’s re- 
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solution not to lose the support 
of America hampered Great 
Britain from the first. It may 
even be said that it almost 
cost us the victory. And the 
assiduity of the United States 
did not waver. At one moment 
it seemed to Mr Bryan a 
happy thought to impose upon 
the belligerents the strict ob- 
servance of the Declaration of 
London. There was neither 
sense nor justice in this pro- 
posal. The ill-omened Declara- 
tion had been rejected by the 
British Parliament; itz had 
been ignored by Germany ; 
and its acceptance by the 
United States was entirely in- 
different to us and to our foes, 
because it could not affect 
her one way or the other. Mr 
Bryan’s preposterous sugges- 
tion was ignored, only to be 
pressed again upon the British 
Foreign Office in another shape. 
An ingenious German it was, 
we suppose, who whispered in 
an American ear the mischiev- 
ous phrase “the Freedom of 
the Seas.” If only all the 
nations were compelled to ac- 
knowledge this “‘ freedom,” then 
Germany need not be deprived 
of her cotton or her copper. 
Again, the English Foreign 
Office was firm in refusal, but 
it was not the fault of the 
United States that any check 
was put upon the ambition of 
the Kaiser. 

Nor can there be any doubt 
that the policy of hampering 
England was inspired not by 
a love of justice, but by a deep- 
seated resentment of Great 
Britain and all her works. 
Once upon a time a German 


ship was put upon the Ameri- 
can register, and sent forth, 
laden with contraband, to a 
German port. It was to bea 
test case of England’s pride, 
Would she dare to intercept 
this ship, sailing under false 
colours ? We can imagine the 
tiresome notes which would 
have been written by Mr Wilson 
to a country which was busily 
engaged in repelling the Ger- 
mans, whose next objective, 
had they conquered England, 
would have been America. But 
the difficulty was evaded by a 
simple trick, devised by Mr 
Page, who understood Mr Wil- 
son and the superstitions of 
Washington perfectly. Let the 
French intercept the ship, and 
nothing will be said. The 
French, nothing loath, did what 
they were asked, and no ques- 
tions were asked of the Quai 
d’Orsay. 

So the endless squabble went 
on between England and the 
United States about the block- 
ade and the black-list. Not 
even the sinking of the Lwus- 
tania had half as much effect 
upon the mind of President 
Wilson as what he thought 
England’s interference with 
American trade. Indeed, he 
dealt out notes with an i 
partial hand, so far as numbers 
went, but with this amount of 
partiality in Germany’s favour, 
that the power which had inso- 
lently murdered American citi- 
zens was treated with courtesy, 
while the civility of a shy 
attorney was dealt out freely 
to the nation which had done 
nothing more than exercise 
legitimately the power of her 
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fleet. But when England was 
told, in the midst of a great 
war, when she was straining 
every nerve to save herself 
from defeat, that she was at- 
tempting to steal American 
trade, the business became a 
joke, and even Mr Page frankly 
acknowledged that the English 
no longer took Mr Wilson seri- 
ously. ‘I had no idea,” said 
he, “ that English opinion could 
so quickly become indifferent 
as to what the United States 
thinks or does.”” England’s in- 
difference was rightly based 
upon her knowledge that the 
blockade was our heaviest 
weapon, and that Mr Wilson’s 
protests were pin-pricks and 
nothing more. How little jus- 
tice had to do with the matter 
was proved when at last the 
United States came into the 
war. She accepted the policy 
of the black-list without a mur- 
mur, and it is not surprising 
that the representative of Great 
Britain laughed loudly at the 
news, 

It is not a pretty story, and 
it will fill a dark chapter of the 
history of the war when that 
history comes to be written. 
And assuredly Mr Page, who 
lived and died to bring about 
good relations between Eng- 
land and the United States, 
will deserve and obtain honour- 
able mention, He had lived 
among us; he knew the mon- 
sttosities which the Germans 
had committed ; it was clear 
to him that the Germans had 
made up their minds to conquer 
the world and hold it to ran- 
som; and he was asked to 

mit messages from the 
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President, who thought that 
there was no difference between 
the English and the German 
case, and whose chief hope was 
that there might be peace with- 
out victory. As Porson, in 
criticising the Germans said, 
* Ail except Hermann, and 
Hermann’s a German,” so we 
might say, “‘ All except Page, 
and Page is an American.” In 
truth, he was weighed down by 
that spirit of provincialism from 
which Americans are never free. 
He was like the peasant who, 
when he saw Canterbury Cathe- 
dral for the first time, mur- 
mured, “‘ You should see our 
nice new church at Hockley- 
in-the-Hole.” He came to 
England with his eye and his 
mind firmly fixed upon the 
United States. A change of 
custom or costume filled him 
with hilarity. He held his 
laughing sides when he saw 
anything which Washington or 
New York had not made 
familiar to him. When the 
Duchess of X. invited him to 
dinner, “the powdered foot- 
men,” he wrote, “were the 
chief novelty of the occasion 
for us.” The trappings and 
titles of a court, which would 
not have surprised a man of 
imagination, left him gasping. 
** Six Lords were at the dinner,” 
says he, ‘and their wives. 
One was a Duke, two were 
Bishops, and the other three 
were Earls.” What a galaxy! 
One day he meets “a noble- 
man,” who, like “the noble- 
man” of the penny novelette, 
was “gentle and bejewelled.” 
(We wonder whence the “ be- 
jewelled ’” nobles come. They 
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are never seen by their own 
countrymen.) And he asked 
the bejewelled one, “‘ What do 
we most need to learn from 
you?” And he was answered 
thus, “If I may speak without 
offence, modesty.” 

There is the truth about the 
Americans. Being provincial, 
they are always immodest. 
Their eyes are set tightly 
upon their own parish pump, 
whose architecture they admire 
so greatly that they can see 
nothing else in the world. Mr 
Page did not hate England. 
He might almost be said to 
have loved her. But he could 
not forget for a moment that 
she was not as he was, and he 
sends out to her messages of 
pity, which she cannot but 
resent. Throughout the two 
volumes of his letters you will 
find passages of complacent 
patronage which prove only 
the narrowness of his vision. 
His admiration of Sir Edward 
Grey is frank and frankly ex- 
pressed, Indeed, he thinks so 
well of him that “he’d make 
a good American,” he writes, 
“‘ with the use of a little sand- 
paper.” Again, he tells us that 
you can’t live among the old 
gouty Lords “ without laugh- 
ing yourself to death and admir- 
ing them too.” No matter 
wherever he goes, no matter 
whoever he sees, his admira- 
tion is qualified with laughter : 
he is in the attitude always of 
holding his sides ; and he itches 
to remake after the American 
pattern what God has already 
made after His own. “If I 
could make the English and 
Scotch over again,” he boasts, 
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“I could greatly improve 
them.” 

But his favourite theme, even 
when he is at his angriest 
with Mr Wilson, is the vast 
superiority of the United States, 
He cannot appreciate any- 
thing in the Old World that has 
not its exact counterpart in his 
own country. After the Russian 
Revolution he prophesies with 
satisfaction that “the king- 
business will pretty nearly be 
put out of commission.” Al- 
though he had before his eyes 
the splendid spirit of France 
and England, which he never 
ceases to applaud, he “ can’t 
see why any man who has 
hope for the progress of man- 
kind should care to live any- 
where in Europe.” Well, well! 
There are still some benighted 
beings who are not afraid of 
the king-business, and who 
yet love the freedom that is 
not to be found in the United 
States. And he finds perpetual 
delight in the reflection that 
England and all that it i- 
herits will presently fall into 
the maw of the great Re- 
public. ‘The English and the 
whole English world are ours,” 
says he exultingly, “if we have 
the courtesy to take them— 
fleet and trade and all,—and 
we go on pretending we are 
afraid of entangling alliances.” 
To this sublime effrontery he 
remains constant. “They'll 
hold fast to our favours,” he 
writes another day, “for rea 
sons of prudence as well as for 
reasons of kinship. And whet- 
ever we choose to assume the 
leadership of the world, they ll 
grant it gradually, and follow 
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loyally.” No; they will not. 
They prefer their own methods 
of life and government; they 
are even attached to the king- 
business, odd as if may appear 
to the Americans. They smile 
at the pretensions of their 
friend, and distrust those who 
come from the other side of 
the Atlantic, though they seem 
to bring gifts in their hands. 
However, Mr Page has no 
doubt about it. The event 
was settled already in his mind. 
It was only the method which 
sometimes seemed uncertain. 
“What are we going to do 
with this England and this 
Empire,” he asked with assur- 
ance, “when economic forces 
unmistakably put the leader- 
ship of the race ”—what race, 
we wonder ?—“‘ into our hands? 
How can we use it and lead it 
for the highest purposes of 
democracy?” And then the 
war came, and Mr Page’s re- 
verie was interrupted. 

Not even the respect which 
he professed for the high art 
of living practised by the Eng- 
lish, not even his loyal and 
candid acknowledgment of Eng- 
land’s gallantry in the war, 
availed to turn him from his 
fixed purpose of peaceful an- 
hexation. “ From an economic 
point of view,” he tells his 
friends, “we are the world, 
and from a political point of 
view also. How any man 
who sees this can have any 
feeling but pity for the Old 

orld passes comprehension.” 

we see the native of 
Hockley -in-the-Hole gazing 
contemptuously at Canterbury 
Cathedral. Yet the war might 
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have taught him and his fellow- 
countrymen that the French 
and the English were not yet 
effete. His native immodesty, 
against which he was warned 
by the “gentle and jewelled 
nobleman,” obscured his vision. 
In peace and in war it was the 
same argument. The mouth 
of the United States was open 
to swallow us whole, and it 
was for us to make the best of 
it. Not even Mr Wilson’s de- 
lay in coming into the war, not 
even the inertia of the United 
States after she had come in, 
had any influence on the im- 
mense superstition of superi- 
ority which obsessed him. 
Frankly, he was unable to 
hate England. He admitted 
gladly enough her courage and 
resolution ; but he could not, 
even for a day, withhold from 
her the pity and the patronage 
of a true provincial. 


Wherever you listen in the 
life and activity of the United 
States, you will hear the same 
note of provincialism. The 
Americans, for instance, pro- 
fess a profound interest in 
the English Bible. The Puri- 
tanism, which is not wholly 
extinct in them, induces them 
to praise it without ceasing. 
But they like it best when 
they have transmuted it into 
a hundred per cent American- 
ism. As it stands, it appears 
to them not unlike a worm- 
eaten old house or the gouty 
old nobleman who made Mr 
Page hold his sides. They must 
translate it into terms of their 
own slang. The imperishable 
English in which it is written 
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must be brought down to the 
level of their own thought be- 
fore they can wholly appreciate 
it. It gives them a chance of 
that kind of anachronism which 
was the basis of Mark Twain’s 
deplorable ‘ Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur.’ The past for 
them is mere matter for laugh- 
ter. What can be more hilari- 
ous than to put a smart Yankee 
in an environment which could 
not possibly be his? And re- 
member that for them it is the 
environment, not the Yankee, 
which is ridiculous. Some years 
ago, Mr Pearsall Smith, a pure 
American, published a book, 
which he called ‘Stories from 
the Old Testament,’ and in 
which he gives what he calls 
a “more modern and psycho- 
logical portrayal of these hal- 
lowed incidents.” His know- 
ledge of Biblical history may 
be measured by the fact that 
he believes Ahab to have been 
David’s elder brother. His 
sense of humour may be tested 
by the artifice, which he adopts, 
of jumbling up inextricably 
new and old. Isn’t it funny 
to make Moses quote Horace ? 
Who can refrain from roaring 
with laughter when he is told 
that an apostrophe of Faust 
naturally suggested itself to 
Joshua, “this Goethe of his 
age’? But doubtless he re- 
gards the retelling of the 
story of David and Goliath as 
his masterpiece. David had 
laughed when he heard that 
the king had promised to give 
his daughter in marriage to 
any one who could slay the 
giant. ‘Slaying giants and 
marrying kings’ daughters,” 
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said he, “why, all that’s ag 
old as my hat!” No wonder 
this remark attracted the at 
tention of his eldest brother, 
“* What are you doing here?’ 
Ahab shouted. ‘ Looking for 
copy, are you? I'll give you 
copy, you bloody littlk——’” 
It is an urbane version, 
isn’t it? And it is a version 
which could only come to the 
mind of a true provincial. 
Nor is Mr Pearsall Smith alone 
in the practice of this in- 
apposite jocosity. He has a 
serious competitor in Professor 
William Lyon Phelps, whose 
‘Human Nature in the Bible’ 
(New York: Scribner’s Sons) 
is worthy to be set upon the 
same shelf as Mr Pearsall 
Smith’s collection of comic cuts. 
Now Professor Phelps pro- 
claims aloud his whole-hearted 
admiration for the Authorised 
Translation of the Bible, which 
was published in 1611. “The 
art of English composition,” 
he tells us, ‘reached its climax 
in the pages of the Bible.” 
He does not seem to know 
much about the growth of the 
translation whose beauty he 
extols. ‘“ The translators made 
more mistakes,” he says, “il 
Greek than they did in Eng- 
lish.” When they used Greek 
the translators made hardly 4 
mistake; and as Professor 
Phelps writes only of the Old 
Testament, he might have I 
membered that it was Hebrew 
and not Greek from which they 
made their version. ' 
says he, since English is no 
a perfect language, “for a8 4 
means of expression it is = 
ferior to both Polish and Rus 
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sian, it is marvellous to con- 
sider what that group of Eliza- 
bethan scholars did with it.” 
He might have discovered by 
this time that the English of 
the Authorised Version is not 
purely Elizabethan, that it 
was fashioned, gradually and 
slowly, from the versions which 
preceded it. This, however, is 
to take Professor Phelps rather 
too seriously. What we would 
like to ask is this: Why, if 
“the art of English composition 
reached its climax in the pages 
of the Bible,” does he presume 
to rewrite some of them? 
Does he think that he can 
overmatch the climax? Does 
he believe that this master- 
piece in style and sense is 
the proper material for his 
provincial humour to work 
upon? What he thought or 
did not think we don’t know. 
What he says is: ‘In this 
book I shall consider the Old 
Testament as a work of litera- 
ture, revealing the grandeur, 
the nobility, the baseness of 
human nature.” And this is 
how he does it. 

He tells the story of David, 
to take one example, with a 
familiarity which should make 
Mr Pearsall Smith jealous. 
. David’s first exploit,” he 
Writes, “was to destroy the 
Philistines’ heavy-weight cham- 
Pion, Goliath.” That puts you 
at your ease at once, and you 
are not surprised when Pro- 
fessor Phelps pays David the 
highest compliment which it 
Was in his power to pay him. 

He had plenty¥of time to 
Practise,” says the Professor, 
VOL. COXIN.—NO. MOOLXXXVIII. 
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“and had become as skilful 
as many an American boy 
to-day.”” Obviously he could 
not be more skilful than that. 
Nor did David trouble about 
defensive armour. He was 
quick on his feet, and “‘ Goliath 
was not dressed for sprinting.” 
The disgust of the giant when 
he saw David found expression 
in words. ‘But David also 
was a good talker, and after 
a slanging match he took care- 
ful aim, and hit the big face 
with the first shot, so that 
Goliath was knocked out.” 
There’s humour for you! Do 
you wonder that Professor 
Phelps, with such a gift of 
style as is made clear in these 
specimens, did not hesitate to 
put an improving hand upon 
the book in which the art of 
English composition reached its 
climax ? 

Wherever you turn in Pro- 
fessor Phelps’ masterpiece, you 
find the same cheerfulness of 
expression. This is how Michal 
greets her lord when she sees 
him dancing before the Ark: 
“You thought you were just 
wonderful, didn’t you? Well, 
you made an ass out of your 
self.” And doesn’t he find the 
right word when he speaks thus 
of Solomon: ‘“ All this was too 
good to last. Things began to 
go wrong. Cherchez la femme?” 
But the interesting point is 
that here we have another 
admirable example of that pro- 
vincialism which is America’s 
besetting sin. What right has 
the Old World to romance or 
heroism? All that is not 
modern is a proper subject 
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for humorous treatment. And 
if David was not a bright 
American boy, then he ought 
to have been, and he can easily 
be turned into one by an easy 
mixture of slang and irrever- 
ence. Nor can the importance 
of this provincialism be over- 
rated. By those who have to 
deal with the United States in 
matters of politics it should 
never be forgotten. It leads 
the Americans first of all to 
believe that, while others stum- 
ble in the darkness of wrong- 
doing, they cannot help being 
right. The same men who 
shouted “ Hands off Mexico,” 
when it was our duty to insist 
upon the fair treatment of 
Englishmen, interfered impu- 
dently with our government of 
Ireland, and a nice mess they 
made of it—more shame to 
our supine Ministers who list- 
ened to an alien dictation! 
And it was the same provin- 
cialism which persuaded the 
Americans, having come tardily 
into the war, to rid themselves 
instantly of all responsibility. 
They scurried back to the 
parish pump with all the speed 
that the largest liners could 
compass, and there they have 
stayed ever since. It is indis- 
putable that Europe saved 
America from destruction, and 
now that salvation has come 
to her, she prefers to wash her 
hands of the whole business, 
and to sit at home counting her 
gains. All the trouble that 
now embarrasses Europe might 
have been avoided if the United 
States had not withdrawn the 
solemn guarantee which, jointly 
with us, she had given to 
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France. And if Mr Page were 
alive to-day, we believe that 
he would take back much of 
the enthusiasm which he lay- 
ished upon his own country- 
men, and would agree with 
us that a glass of water in 
Europe is better than a bottle 
of the choicest champagne which 
a bootlegger could smuggle over 
the frontier of the United 
States. 

Yet we cannot help harbour. 
ing a suspicion that the United 
States still dictate to us what 
our policy should be in France 
and elsewhere. We are very 
slow to take warning. Even 
with the tragedy of Ireland be- 
fore our eyes, we are still will- 
ing, it seems, to listen to the 
voice of America. We have 
long forgotten that in Ireland 
Mr Wilson played the part of 
the Devil to our Eve—he 
tempted us, and we ate the 
apple. We still believe that 
it may be profitable to listen 
to the deceiving voice of Wash- 
ington. But, no matter what 
was the inducement, the siren 
voice of Mr Harding, or the 
folly of the City, which pre 
tends that if we put Germany 
“on her feet again” some 
profit may accrue, we have 
been less than generous t0 
France. Our signature stands 
upon the Treaty of Versailles, 
a treaty which Germany has 
already broken, and unless that 
treaty is “‘a scrap of paper; 
we are as deeply guilty as was 
Germany when she invad 
Belgium. Whether we are led 
by greed or by levity, we ar 
equally to blame. All popular 
Governments are willing to sav 
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themselves trouble, and it is 
easier to say that we don’t 
eare whether France gets her 
reparations or not than to busy 
ourselves with the duty of 
exaction. Unfortunately, there 
are many in England who have 
forgotten the war, whose mem- 
ory the sufferings of France 
have already escaped ; who reck 
not of devastation which did 
not happen to themselves ; who 
are unmindful of the young girls 
ravished from their French 
homes and delivered over to 
the monstrous Boches in their 
trenches; who are indifferent 
to the factories maliciously put 
out of work by the Germans, 
hopeful of capturing the trade 
of France. To these gentle- 
men it seems more important 
to trade with the Boches than 
to preserve the loyalty which 
they owe to our brave and 
trusted Allies. There is, for 
instance, a certain Mr Oswald 
T. Falk, who has been per- 
mitted to expose his heresies 
in ‘The Times.’ He at least 
has no doubts. The Germans 
are his friends, not the French. 
And as he rejoices in the good 
old English name of Falk, we 
are hot surprised that his sym- 
pathy with the Boche is ag- 
gressively expressed. What 
this gentleman, with a strange 
name, hopes is ‘‘ that the French 
May realise that our neutrality 
8 Dot so very benevolent, and 
that there is a point beyond 
Which we shall not tolerate the 
application of her present 
Policy.” It is a mere imperti- 
hence to speak of neutrality, 
benevolent or otherwise, in the 
Same sentence in which we 
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speak of the French. Had it 
not been for the loyalty and 
persistence of France, Mr Falk 
and his kind would have been 
compelled ere this to seek refuge 
in another country. They might 
have found hospitality open to 
them. But it is as well that 
France should know that decent 
Englishmen do not share the 
view of Mr Oswald T. Falk. 
Happily, Falk is a name that 
is rare in Great Britain. Hap- 
pily, also, the views of this 
particular Falk are rare also. 
And we like his conclusion as 
little as we like him, and his 
conclusion is this: “That it 
is already time to abandon 
benevolent neutrality with a 
view to protecting Germany, 
Europe, and ourselves against 
France, who is now the enemy.” 
We have no desire to protect 
Germany against anybody or 
anything. We have a pro- 
found determination to protect 
France and England against 
Mr Oswald T. Falk and his 
like, and the sooner they set 
sail for Germany, where they 
will obviously find themselves 
at home, the better will it 
be for us and for the French, 
our friends. In any case, we 
must not permit the United 
States to come between us and 
France. If it be ours to treat 
with the Americans, let us do 
it, not on our bended knees, 
as though overtaken by fear, 
but as natural superiors, who 
can easily understand the rea- 
soning of provincial minds. We 
shall then leave them, if we 
are wise, to enwrap themselves 
in the cloak of their wealth, to 
contemplate in the mirror their 
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own perfections, and to sing 
loud pans to the glory of 
their own particular brand of 
liberty. And we shall not sub- 
scribe to Mr Page’s ingenuous 
doctrine that ‘‘ democracy for 
the English is the only thing 
that could save the world.” 


It was an act of prudence to 
publish the report of the Royal 
Commission on Honours in the 
Christmas holidays, when all 
the world, tired of a General 
Election, was busied with merry- 
making. Indeed there is noth- 
ing to be said in its favour. It 
leaves the bitter and disgrace- 
ful controversy precisely where 
it was. There is only one thing 
that could have given the pub- 
lic confidence in the Govern- 
ment, past, present, and to 
come, and that is a frank con- 
fession of sin. It is said that 


confession is good for the soul, 
and assuredly repentance is 
null and void which acknow- 


ledges no fault. We are left 
in the same sad situation in 
which we were before the Com- 
mittee met. We know that 
there exist Jarge party funds, 
and we know that certain per- 
sons were made peers and 
baronets who were not entitled 
to the honour by any other 
public service than a contribu- 
tion to the war-chest of the 
party. It is an ugly business, 
which should have been ex- 
posed and done away with. 
But by an adroit slipping in 
of the word “future” into 
the terms of reference, all dan- 
ger of scandal was avoided. 
Not altogether avoided. The 
Committee, perforce, could not 
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envisage the future without 
some discovery of the past, 
and it acknowledges, in spite 
of itself, that certain things 
have been done for profit that 
are not reputable. ‘‘ There is 
no doubt,” says the report, 
“that there have been for 
some time, and recently in 
increasing numbers, persons 
who for want of a_ better 
name we may stigmatise as 
touts, who have been going 
about asserting that they were 
in a position to secure honours 
in return for specified pay- 
ments.” It seems to us that 
a better name for those gentry 
than “touts ”’ could not have 
been devised. And it is per- 
fectly clear that if these “touts” 
existed, their existence must 
have been known, if not to 
the Prime Minister, who may 
have been cunning enough to 
keep out of the squalid in- 
trigue, at least to his trusted 
and loyal supporters. The one 
remedy which might prove effec- 
tive, suggested by the Com- 
mittee, is that a short Act 
should be passed “‘ which should 
impose penalties on any persoD 
offering to become instrumental 
in the securing of an honour 
for another in respect of 4 
money payment or valuable 
consideration.” This might be 
effective, as we have said, wert 
it either candid or sincere. 

“tout” is, in his essence, 4 8% 
between. If an ambitious snob 
employs him to offer a sum of 
money to an emissary of the 
Government, he must know 
that honours are for sale. It 
may be, indeed it is, as the 
report says, that “the exist 
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ence of any such persons is a 
plot upon the honourable life 
of any community.” But these 
persons, such as they are, could 
not exist in vacuo. If they go 
a-touting, it follows that there 
is somebody on the side of the 
Government who is willing to 
hear what they have to say. 
And if the short Act imposes 
penalties upon them, it should 
also punish the representatives 
of the greedy party, ready at 
all times to defile the Fount 
of Honour for a respectable 
bribe. 

There cannot be a burglar 
without a fence. The most 
adroit scoundrel may go off 
from a broken house with a 
sackful of swag, and he will 
go off in vain unless there be 
@ receiver ready to dispose of 
his stolen goods. So the tout 
might work hard for many a 
year if he did not know his 
way about Downing Street ; 
and it would be a manifest 
injustice to punish the tout 
and to let the representative 
of the Prime Minister go 
scot-free. The truth is that 
the report is so manifestly 
drawn with the protection of 
the Government in view, that 
it is not likely to have any 
sort of effect. Had there been 
4 full disclosure of the facts, 
we should have known better 
how we stood. As it is, we 
can only recognise that the 
charges of the Duke of North- 
unberland and Lord Selborne 
Were well founded, and that 
nothing whatever has been done 
to dispel them. After all, there 
Calnot be guilt without guilty 
Persons, and throughout the 
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report we may observe a desire 
to shield the Prime Minister, 
whoever he may be, from blame 
or punishment. The Commit- 
tee acknowledges the danger 
of conferring honours. “It is 
obviously no disqualification,” 
says the report, ‘for one who 
rendered party service to have 
contributed to party funds... . 
That is one side: the other 
side is that it is repugnant 
to honest feeling that a person 
otherwise undeserving of an 
honour should get it simply 
because he promised to con- 
tribute so much to the party 
funds.” It makes little at- 
tempt to protect the com- 
munity from the carelessness 
or the rapacity of our governors. 
It implies charges which it 
dares not bring, and the one 
important suggestion which it 
makes is to help the Prime 
Minister “to avoid being in 
a position in which, if he had 
the whole truth before him, 
he would refuse to put forward 
the name.” It is a badly- 
involved sentence, and must 
be read twice before its timid 
meaning breaks in upon your 
mind. And its meaning seems 
to be that the possible criminal 
must not be punished if he 
does wrong: he must merely 
be protected from the tempta- 
tion which he should resist of 
himself without the help of 
anybody. 

And how is he to be saved 
from the consequence of his 
inadvertence? ‘‘ We think,” 
says the report, “that there 
should be a small Committee 
appointed—we should advise 
not more than three members, 
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—chosen from the Privy Coun- 
cil, men of well-known char- 
acter and position. They would 
have to be appointed by the 
Prime Minister for the period 
of his Government, and their 
names would be published.” 
To them the Prime Minister 
would send the list of names 
he proposes to submit to the 
King. They would then make 
inquiries, and report if, so far 
as they know, there was any 
good reason which made it 
inexpedient that the name in 
such or such an instance should 
be submitted.” If the Prime 
Minister persisted in his re- 
commendation, in spite of an 
adverse report, then the King 
should be informed of all the 
circumstances. As a safeguard 
this plan appears to be use- 
less. Who will put trust in a 
Committee of three, appointed 
by the Prime Minister himself, 
to test the wisdom of his 
choice? They would be war- 
ranted if an autocratic minister, 
like Mr Lloyd George, drove 
them, to run quiet in harness. 
It is indeed but setting three 
thieves to catch one. And it 
cannot be said that the report 
of the Commission on Honours 
will allay the public suspicion, 
or will persuade us to believe 
that any respect need attach 
to those recommended by the 
Prime Minister for honourable 
titles. It has but announced 
to the whole listening world 
that the Prime Minister of 
this great country cannot be 
trusted without the scrutiny 
of a Committee of three, to 
recommend a private citizen 
to the notice of His Majesty. 


So far have we travelled upon 
the road of political corruption, 

We are well used by this 
time to political corruption, 
and we can only wonder why 
the service of the State, a ser. 
vice which should be accounted 
the highest possible to men, 
should thus be besmirched by 
greed and intrigue. Were any 
capacity asked for in those 
who govern us, we might have 
some confidence in our ruler, 
The expert takes some pride in 
his work. He is not content 
to struggle through the duties 
of the day or the hour as best 
he can. Whatever his vocation 
may be he wishes to labour in 
it with honour and success. 
Unhappily our politicians are 
rarely expert. The statesma- 
ship which should be their 
aim is far beyond their reach. 
So they take most easily to 
the lower branches of the craft. 
They make speeches, mere rhe- 
torical tricks to deceive their 
fellow-countrymen. They are 
active in the “ management ” 
of men. They will get this 
one or that over to their side 
with a cunning which they con- 
fuse with leadership, though 
they might have learned from 
history, were history not 4 
sealed book to them, that 
cunning will never do aly: 
thing more for them than il 
their pocket. Yet, despite his 
assured failure, the politicial 
is always busy about some 
thing, commonly about some 
thing which does not matter. 
The famous (or infamous) Duke 
of Newcastle, for instance, 4s 
the most industrious man of 
his generation. The letters 
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and papers which he com- 
posed contain nothing of any 
yalue; yet he never wearied 
in their composition, and be- 
lieved that if for a moment he 
ceased to be fussy, a vast 
disaster would overtake the 
country. 

The country, so long as he 
was permitted to control it, 
was always on the edge of 
catastrophe. But that mat- 
tered not to him. He loved 
intrigue for its own sake. To 
ue his influence unfairly, to 
contrive jobs, to employ the 
powers of corruption for petty 
ends, these enterprises were 
necessary for his happiness. 
And he was mischievous not 
to fill his own pocket. He 
spent upon corruption far more 
than he gained. The best ex- 
planation we can offer of his 
career is that he was a cor- 
rupter for corruption’s sake. 
Intrigue was his art, and he 
followed it with a devotion 
Which is not untouched by 
pathos. If the affairs of State 
gave him not the opportunity 
he wanted, he was ready to 
look for his chance elsewhere. 
Mr Winstanley’s interesting 
book, ‘ Cambridge in the Eigh- 
teenth Century’ (Cambridge : 
at the University Press), gives 
ws a picture of Newcastle en- 
grossed in the affairs not of 
an Empire but of a Univer- 
sity. And Newcastle brings 
to the business of a small 
World the same fertility, the 
Same love of intrigue, which 
he bestowed for many years 
on a larger world. He must 
have driven the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the other officers of 
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the University mad by the 
importunity of his letters. He 
wished to have a finger in 
every pie, and always to pick 
out a plum to which he had 
no claim. Now if there is any 
province of activity which 
shoald be closed against the 
invader, it is the award of 
University Scholarships. This 
inviolability was nothing to 
Newcastle, and we find him 
calmly using his influence, as 
Chancellor, to corrupt the ex- 
aminers. ‘‘ My Lord Hertford,” 
he wrote to the Master of 
Corpus, “a particular friend 
of mine, having desired me, 
as you will see by the enclosed 
note, to recommend Mr Davies, 
who is represented to be a 
very ingenious young man, to 
your favour for the scholarship 
founded by Lord Craven, I 
should be much obliged to you 
if you would be so good as to 
assist him upon that occasion.” 
Mr Davies was duly elected, 
and in due course became 
Headmaster and Provost of 
Eton. Whether he deserved 
to win the Craven is unknown. 
We do know that Lord Hert- 
ford and the Duke of New- 
castle did their best to see that 
injustice should be done. 

But the greatest- exploit in 
which Newcastle took part was 
the fight for the High Steward- 
ship of the University. The 
office of High Steward is digni- 
fied and honourable. It has 
been held with distinction by 
many illustrious noblemen. But 
it is not a position of great 
weight, and would not, save in 
times of fierce intrigue, be 
sought for at the expense of 
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much money or energy. Lord 
Hardwicke, indeed, who was 
elected to the High Steward- 
ship under the auspices of his 
patron Newcastle, recognised 
after the event how much force 
he and his patron had wasted 
over the job. ‘I can never,” 
he wrote to his brother, “‘ think 
with pleasure of this affair. 
It gave me at the time a great 
deal of trouble, laid me under 
several obligations for an object 
which was in itself a trifle, and, 
unless made an unanimous com- 
pliment, not very acceptable.” 
To Lord Hardwicke it was a 
“trouble.” It was no “ trouble” 
to Newcastle, but the very 
thing to fill him with delight 
and to keep him in good train- 
ing, should he be called once 
more to mismanage the coun- 
try. In 1763 Newcastle was 
in Opposition; he had fallen 
from the high estate of a power- 
ful Minister to the lamentable 
position of a mere Duke. The 
election to the High Steward- 
ship was to him what Algeciras 
is to that other Minister who 
has most nearly approached his 
ideal of mischievous futility. 
Unhappily, there was no golf 
in those days to keep dangerous 
politicians out of harm’s way, 
and Newcastle threw himself 
into the fray at Cambridge 
with all the irrelevant zest 
which belonged to him. He 
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came and went, he ate and he 
drank with a fierce energy. 
which, had it been properly, 
applied, might have been use 
ful to the State. He browheat 
and he cajoled; he wrote in 
numerable letters; he pep 
suaded Heads of Houses and 
Bishops to risk their souls by” 
perjury. And at the end of 
it all, the lawyers were called” 
in to decide who was in 

duly elected, Lord Hardwicke | 
or Lord Sandwich. While i 
lasted, Newcastle took it very 
solemnly indeed, and was cen 
tainly never so small a danger 
to Great Britain as when he 
pretended that upon the elec 
tion of Hardwicke depended 
the safety of the State. And 
while Mr Winstanley’s book 
paints in dark colours the cor 
ruption and dishonesty which 
prevailed at Cambridge in the 
eighteenth century, it also sug: 
gests an answer to the urgent 
question, ‘“‘ What shall we do 
with our politicians?” I 
would be cheaper in the end 
to give the most of them small 
stipends, on condition that they 
never meddled again in publi 
affairs. But if this be nob 
possible, might we not invent 
mimic elections to immaterial 
posts, which would keep theit 
idly busy minds employed, and 
would not involve the British 
Empire in desperate peril ? 
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